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THE LE GRAND SURVEY OF THE HIGH PLAINS 
FACT OR FANCY 


By RAYMOND ESTEP * 


fen STORY of Alexander Le Grand’s adventures on the 
western frontier will prove among the most interesting 
and entertaining when the many threads of the fabric of his 
career are gathered together. After leaving his traces on 
the frontier in 1824, Le Grand figured briefly in the military 
and diplomatic activities of the Republic of Texas and be- 
came embroiled in a bitter quarrel with Sam Houston during 
the latter’s first months as president of the new nation.! 
His name has been preserved to posterity, however, largely 
through the efforts of the British writer William Kennedy. 
In his Texas: The Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the 
Republic of Texas, first published in London in 1841, Ken- 
nedy used information from many sources, including that 
gained personally on a boat trip to Texas. To complete his 
description of the topography of the region, Kennedy, prob- 
ably with the consent of Charles Edwards, Secretary of 
the Rio Grande and Texas Land Company, inserted a docu- 
ment titled: “Copy of Field Notes and Journal of Survey,” 
and signed, A. Le Grand.? This “Journal,” bearing entries 

* Dr. Raymond Estep is Professor of History, the Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Montgomery, Alabama. He is the author of Lorenzo de Zavala: Profeta del 
Liberalismo Mezicano. Mexico City: Libreria de Manuel Porrua, 1952; article on Le 
Grand (1949) and Zavala (1953) in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly 

1 For this phase of Le Grand’s career see Raymond Estep, “The Military and 
Diplomatic Services of Alexander Le Grand for the Republic of Texas, 1836-18387," 
The Southwestern "listorical Quarterly, LIV (October, 1950), 169-189 

2. Kennedy, Terag (reprint, Fort Worth, 1925), 176-191, 391. An original copy of 
this document bearing Le Grand's signature is in Archivo General de Relaciones 


Exteriores, Mexico, Expediente H/252 (73:72) /148, Legajo 5-16-8712 
See Notes and Documents for the Le Grand survey journal 


8] 
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from June 27 through October 30 of an undesignated year, 
was sufficient to inscribe Le Grand’s name indelibly in 
southwestern history as the first and presumably most care- 
ful surveyor of that region known today as the high plains. 
Thereby hangs the tale. 

Concerning this expedition by Le Grand considerable 
misinformation incorporated in earlier histories has been 
accepted by more recent historians. Among the most glaring 
errors have been: (1) the date of the survey, (2) the place 
from which the expedition set out, (3) the persons for 
whom the survey was made, and (4), greatest error of all, 
the acceptance of Le Grand’s statements of the area sur- 
veyed without examination of their veracity. It is this 
latter point which has prompted the present study. Most 
of the errors can be disposed of quickly. Those pertaining 
to date, contractors, and place of departure probably arose 
from Kennedy’s wording of his narrative. In publishing 
Le Grand’s “Journal,” he stated that the document was 
drawn up for the use of the New Arkansas and Texas Land 
Company, corporate holder of a grant made in 1832 to Doc- 
tor John Charles Beales and José Manuel Royuela by the 
State of Coahuila and Texas.* Undoubtedly basing some of 
their statements on Kennedy’s assertion, Brown, writing a 
half century later,‘ and others have recorded that Le Grand 
was dispatched from Santa Fe by Beales in June, 1833, to 
survey the land granted Beales and Royuela. The facts are 
quite the contrary. The survey was made in 1827, not 1833; 
the expedition proceeded from New Orleans via present 
Texarkana, not by way of Santa Fe; the Le Grand contract 
for the survey was negotiated by Stephen Julian Wilson and 
promoted by Richard Exter—Beales did not enter the scene 
until three years after the completion of the purported 
survey. 

The story of this Le Grand episode had its beginnings 
on May 27, 1826, when the State of Coahuila and Texas 
entered into a 200-family empresario contract with Stephen 


8. Kennedy, Texas, 175. 
4. John Henry Brown, History of Tezae (St. Louis, 1892-93), I, 254. 
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Julian Wilson, a native of the United States.5 The vast 
domain included in the contract (sometimes estimated to 
contain forty-eight million acres)® in its official description 
was circumscribed as follows: Beginning at the point of 
intersection of the 32nd degree of north latitude and the 
102nd meridian, thence west on the 32nd paraitlel to the 
eastern boundary of New Mexico (not otherwise defined), 
thence north along that boundary to a point 20 leagues south 
of the Arkansas River, thence east along a line parallel to 
and 20 leagues south of the Arkansas to the 102nd meridian, 
thence south to the point of commencement.’ 

Within the next six months Wilson took two important 
steps looking to the development of the grant. Prior to 
November 21, 1826, for a sum estimated at $10,000,* he con- 
tracted with “Alexander Le Grand, a native of the United 
States of the north . . . to survey, examine, and measure 
the lands mentioned in the foregoing grant, personally, or 
by the persons necessary to assist and protect him while 
so employed.’”’® Wilson’s second significant act-on was the 
disposal of one-half of his interest in the empresario con- 


tract to Richard Exter, an English merchant residing in 


5. Wilson, in his petition of May 15, 1826, stated that he was “a native of the 
United States of North America, and an inhabitant of the city of Mexico."’ See Docu- 
menta Relating to Grants of Lands Made to Don Estevan Julian Willson [sic] and 
Richard Exter in Texas (New York, 1831). Brown, History of Texas, I, 254, errone- 
ously declared that Wilson was an Englishman, naturalized in Mexico. 

6. The estimate of 48,000,000 acres certainly originated with Le Grand. See 

Richard Exter to Dennis A. Smith, Mexico City, [October 6], 1827, in National Jntel- 
ligencer (Washington), July 8, 1829. 
7. This delineation is given in many sources. It is repeated a number of times 
in Documents Relating to Granta of Lands. See also José Maria Tornel, Breve Resejia 
Historica (Mexico, 1852), 156; Archivo de Museo Nacional de Mexico, “‘Papeles de 
Texas,” Legajo 59, Expediente 9, No. 70-4, p. 145a; Mary Virginia Henderson, ‘‘Minor 
Empresario Contracts for the Colonization of Texas, 1825-1834,"" The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XXXII (July, 1928), 22-23. 

8. A writer in The Albion, a New York paper, gives the figure, but he makes 
Exter, not Wilson, the bearer of the expense, and in error gives the year as 1829. 
Referring to the grant, he wrote: “An exploring and surveying party was sent thither 
in 1829 [sic] by Mr. Exter, at the expense of $10,000."" This extract from The Albion 
is from The Bee (New Orleans), November 6, 1834, p. 2. A contemporary later reported 
that Le Grand left Mexico City “well supplied with money. .. .”" See William Waldo, 
“Recollections of a Septuagenarian,” Glimpses of the Past (Missouri Historical Society), 
V, 89. 

9. The date and the place of the signing of this contract have not been ascertained, 
but Wilson’s deposition confirming the contract’s existence was notarized in Mexico 
City on November 21, 1826. See Documente Relating to Grante of Landa, 7. 
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Mexico City. On November 27, six days after notarizing 
the Le Grand contract, Wilson made his partnership agree- 
ment with Exter a matter of record.’® Although no addi- 
tional contract between Le Grand and the Wilson-Exter 
partnership has been discovered, later events were to prove 
that Le Grand had also been commissioned to act as an 
agent in the settling of the land grant. 

The time and the manner of Le Grand’s arrival in Mexico 
City have not been ascertained. His first recorded appear- 
ance on the western frontier occurred in April, 1824, at 
Franklin, Missouri, when he took the lead in organizing a 
trading expedition to Santa Fe. Subsequently elected cap- 
tain by the expedition’s members, Le Grand at the head of 
83 traders, teamsters, and others, with 2 road wagons, 20 
dearborns, 2 carts, 200 horses and mules, and goods to the 
value of $30,000, departed the Missouri settlements on 
May 24. Proceeding by the Cimarron cutoff and San Miguel, 
Le Grand led the expedition into Santa Fe on July 31, sixty- 
eight days out from Missouri, without the loss of a man 
and without unusual incident. All suffered from a shortage 
of water in the arid sand dunes and plains between the 
Arkansas and the Cimarron, but Le Grand’s successful expe- 
dition gave the first large-scale proof that the Santa Fe 
Trail could be negotiated by wheeled vehicles." 

With his arrival in Santa Fe at the end of July, 1824, 
Le Grand drops from sight for more than two years. It may 
be that he proceeded south with some of the traders to 
Chihuahua and Sonora’ and eventually reached Mexico 
City by an overland route. Regardless of the time and the 

10. The date of the Wilson-Exter agreement is not revealed in the available rec- 
ords; the document establishing the partnership was notarized on November 27, 1826. 
See Documents Relating to Granta of Landa, 7-9 

11. “The Santa Fe Trail: M. M. Marmaduke Journal,” in The Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. 6 (October, 1911), 1-10; Missouri Intelligencer, April 3 and June 5, 1824; 
Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 1902), 
II, 505; R. E. Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New Mezican History (Cedar Rapids, 
1912), II, 106-107. 

12. Le Grand’s assertion in November, 1827, 
the price of buffalo robes in Sonora seems to imply that he had personally visited the 
region. See Le Grand to Exter, Santa Fe, November 15, 1827, in John Enrico and 


W. H. Egerton, Emigration to Texas: Proposals for Colonizing Certain Extensive 
Tracts of Land in the Republic of Mexico (Bath, 1832), 16. 


that he had “certain knowledge” of 
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way, it is clearly evident that Le Grand arrived in the Mex- 
ican capital prior to the middle of November, 1826, and 
entered into the contract with Wilson. Soon thereafter he 
said good-by to his new employer, an event anticipated on 
November 15, when Joel R. Poinsett, the United States 
Minister to Mexico, issued Passport No. 112 to “Alexander 
Le Grand, Merchant.”'* In the succeeding weeks the Santa 
Fe trader made the miserable journey from the Valley of 
Mexico to the miasmatic lowlands of the Mexican gulf 
coast. Departing from Vera Cruz on board the sloop Boston 
Packet on December 13,'* he arrived in New Orleans on 
December 26, 1826.'° From the Crescent City, Le Grand pro- 
ceeded up the Mississippi to the frontier settlements on the 
Missouri. There, as he hastened to inform Exter, he received 
“applications from more persons than would colonize the 
grant, agreeable to the cession, and ready to enter upon 
their labours.”'® No further information relative to Le 
Grand’s attempts to colonize the grant has been found and 
it is presumed that he devoted little time to the matter. 
A larger task, the primary one in his relations with Wilson, 
was at hand and to this he devoted his efforts. 

In the first four months of 1827 Le Grand recruited and 
organized a large expedition for the making of his con- 
tracted survey. Whether his force was assembled in Missouri 
or wholly in New Orleans is not revealed, but the point of 
departure and time—New Orleans, April, 1827—are clearly 
established.'? From the metropolis of the Lower Mississippi, 


13. Diplomatic Despatches, Mexico, Vol. 3, May 7, 1827-April 23, 1828 (MSS.), 
Department of State Records Section, National Archives, Washington 

14. The Boston Packet cleared on December 12th and sailed on the 13th. See 
Consular Letters, Vera Cruz, 1822-1831 (MSS.), Department of State Records Section, 
National Archives, Washington. 

15 Philip Nolan was with Le Grand on the vessel. See The Courier (New Or- 
leans), December 26, 1826, p. 3; and “‘Passenger Lists Taken from Manifests of the 
Customs Service, Port of New Orleans’ (Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana, 
Works Project Administration of Louisiana), Book 1, 1813-1827, p. 108. The latter 
source gives December 27 as the date of clearing the customs in New Orleans. 

16. Exter to Dennis A. Smith, Mexico City, October 6, 1827, in Enrico and 
Egerton, Emigration to Texas, 15. The version of this letter printed in the National 
Intelligencer, July 8, 1829, does not contain this quotation. 

17. Exter later wrote: “Mr. Le Grand was dispatched from New Orleans, in 
April last, and I have already read intelligence of his having passed the frontiers with 
his surveying party ... to enter upon his labors. The like intelligence has also been 
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Le Grand may have transported his expedition by steamer 
up the Mississippi and Red Rivers to a point near present 
Nachitoches.'* Beyond, he most probably proceeded on horse- 
back. Irrespective of the manner and the means of move- 
ment, the Maryland adventurer arrived in Miller County, 
the southwestern county in Arkansas Territory, about the 
middle of June, 1827. 

The size and the purpose of the expedition were the 
cause of much speculation and gave rise to many conflicting 
and romantic reports. Exter learned that the party con- 
sisted of “about thirty, and a parcel of Indians. .. .” A 
resident on the line of march reported: 


An armed body of men, fifty-six in number, from New 
Orleans, left our settlement yesterday, on their way towards 
Santa Fee [sic], for the purpose, they say, of surveying a 
large grant of land in that quarter, belonging to a company 
in London; but that such is their object is entirely doubtful. 
I am induced to think they are on a mining expedition, or some 
wilder scheme. The party is commanded by Capt. Legrand 
[sic], who, it is said, has a passport from our Government.?2° 


A contemporary, writing long afterwards, asserted that 
Le Grand “hired and fitted out eighty or a hundred men” 
in New Orleans who believed that Le Grand “proposed, by 
means of the numerous Indian tribes then covering the 
plains and mountains, east, north and south of Santa Fe, 
to wrest this vast territory from the feeble revolutionary 
government of Mexico, and build up an independent republic 
of which Le Grand was to be President.”’?! 


transmitted to his Excellency, Mr. POINSETT, from the Consular Departments in that 
quarter.’ Exter to Smith, Mexico City, [October 6], 1827, National Intelligencer, July 8, 
1829, p. 3. This portion of the letter was omitted in the copy printed in Enrico and 
Egerton, Emigration to Teraa, 15. 

18. The steamboat Planter and other vessels were in regular service between New 
Orleans and Natchitoches. See advertisements by Pavie & Constantzi in the Natchi- 
tochea Courier, May 29, June 12, and July 3, 1827. 

19. Exter to Smith, Mexico City, [October 6], 1827, National Intelligencer, July 8, 
1429. Enrico and Egerton, Emigration to Texas, 14, reported that the expeditior 
included “about 30 persons from the United States and a few Indians... .”’ 

20. The Arkansas Gazette (Little Rock), July 24, 1827, p. 3. The passport referred 
to probably was that issued to Le Grand by Poinsett in Mexico City on November 
15, 1826. 

21. Waldo, ‘Recollections of a Septuagenarian,’’ Glimpses of the Past, V, 89-90 
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How long Le Grand tarried in Miller County has not been 
determined, but on June 20 he bade farewell to the Arkansas 
settlements,** and began his westward trek along Red River. 
From that date until his arrival in Santa Fe on November 
15, 1827, Le Grand’s movements are shrouded in mystery. 
According to his own accounts, Le Grand was employed 
from June 27 through October 30 in carefully plotting a 
survey of the Wilson-Exter grant on the high plains. These 
declarations apparently will not bear the test of analysis. 
If Le Grand was not at the places he alleged and therefore 
was not making the survey he recorded, what then was he 
doing and where? Half a century later a contemporary, in 
recalling the event as he had heard it, repeated this account 
of Le Grand’s expedition: 

He reached Red River, I forget in what manner, and trav- 
eled up that river for several hundred miles, thus far all went 
well. But he soon left the stream where water could be ob- 
tained as needed, and set out over an unknown and unexplored 
wilderness. Here their difficulties began. Often, for several 
days together no water could be found: again no game, their 
only dependence for food, could be killed: thus they wandered 
on for months.?* 


Le Grand, however, asserted that he reached the initial 
point of the survey, the intersection of the 102nd meridian 
and the 32nd parallel of north latitude, on June 27. The 
particular point of departure in Miller County is not known, 
but for purposes of examination if it be assumed that the 
place was in the vicinity of present Texarkana, then in order 
for the group to have reached the designated point near 
present Midland, Texas, on June 27, it would have had to 
travel some 600 statute miles in less than eight days. With 
the large number of men in the party it would have been 
almost impossible to have accomplished the long overland 


22 The Arkansas Gazette, July 24, 1827, p. 3. In publishing the information rela- 
tive to the Le Grand expedition, the editor prefaced it as follows: “‘A letter to the 
Editor, from a respectable gentleman in Miller county, under date of 21st ult., contains 
the following interesting news.’’ From this it seems certain that “2lst ultimo’ could 
mean only June 21; if July had been intended then “21st instant’ would have been 
proper. That June was the correct month is partially established by the fact that in 
the same column appears another letter from Miller County, dated June 21, 1827. 

23. Waldo, “Recollections of a Septuagenarian,”’ Glimpses of the Past, V, 90 
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journey in the time indicated. Assuming that the group 
traveled on horseback, it would have been more likely that 
a day’s journey did not exceed 30 statute miles. If this 
deduction is anywhere near correct then the expedition, at 
the end of eight days, had attained a point some 240 statute 
miles to the west of Miller County. Thus the surveyors would 
have approached the vicinity of the 98th meridian, or even 
have reached the area of present Throckmorton County, 
Texas, as averred by some.*4 

Le Grand’s plan, as revealed in his “Journal,” was to 
divide the tract into 12 sections, each approximately 50 
miles north and south by 100 miles east and west, to run a 
survey along these sectional boundaries, and to fix the sec- 
tional corners. (See map.) It is evident from the entries 
in his “Journal” that he was instructed to keep detailed 
notes on soil, terrain, vegetation, rainfall, and game. Accord- 
ing to Le Grand’s notes, his party traveled 1957 miles 
(probably nautical), in the 126 days between June 27 and 
October 30, in surveying 1305 miles of sectional boundaries. 
In the process the surveyors allegedly measured four sides 
of Sections 4, 5, 8, and 12, and three sides of Sections 1 
and 9, all in the eastern tier. In addition they reportedly 
surveyed considerable portions of the east-west boundaries 
of Sections 6, 7, 10, and 11 in the western tier. 

From many points of view Le Grand’s “Journal” will 
not bear close inspection. In the first place, as previously 
shown, it was well nigh impossible for a large expedition 
to have made the long overland trip in the time indicated. 
This, together with the data and descriptions recorded, suf- 
fices to raise serious doubts as to the accuracy of the “Jour- 
nal.” If Le Grand began the survey at the designated point 
near present Midland, then the region visited overlapped 
the existing Texas-New Mexico boundary from the 32nd 

24. The latter deduction is that of a pioneer West Texas surveyor, Judzge O. W 
Williams of Fort Stockton, who concluded from a study of the terrain that Le Grand 
began his reported survey in Throckmorton County rather than at a point in present 
Midland County as Le Grand avers. See Lucy Lee Dickson, “Speculation of John 
Charles Beales in Texas Lands" (M.A. Thesis, The University of Texas, 1941), 10-11, 


citing letter from Judge O. W. Williams, Fort Stockton, Texas, to Miss Dickson, 
July 1, 1941 
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parallel of north latitude to the Arkansas River, an area 
including eastern New Mexico, southeastern Colorado, and 
the Panhandles of Texas and Oklahoma. Through much of 
that region, especially in the south, the surveyors would 
have traversed in the heat of summer the broad, arid expanse 
of the high plains. But scant are Le Grand’s references to 
that vast, untimbered, endless plain known to the Spaniard 
as the llano estacado. His party, although encountering bad 
water on occasion and infrequently making night camp 
without wood or water, for the most part found plenty of 
wood and abundant water in the midst of summer! The 
prairies were alive with game and the hunters rarely failed 
in their chore; river courses abounded with grapes, plums, 
currants, and cherries. Yet, fifteen years later the Texan- 
Santa Fe Expedition suffered all of the agonies attendant 
upon starvation and thirst in its ill-fated crossing of the 
area. 

It is of interest to examine the accuracy of Le Grand’s 
assertions with regard to the survey. He records that after 
measuring six sections, each 50 miles north and south (or 
300 total miles), he was at a point 55 miles south of the 
Arkansas River. At first glance it seems amazing that his 
purported measurement from Midland north along the 
102nd meridian to the Arkansas River was so nearly ac- 
curate—it is almost exactly 355 nautical miles from the 
intersection of the 102nd meridian and the 32nd parallel to 
the point where the 102nd meridian crosses the Arkansas 
River! This distance of 355 miles, however, might have 
been easily determined. Since the geographical coordinates 
of the Upper Arkansas had been established and published 
a number of years before, and the Santa Fe Trail had been 
plotted by a United States government survey begun in 
1825,*° the distance from a fixed point on the Arkansas to 


25. The Long Expedition in 1820 took three readings on the Arkansas River 
between 103 and 106° west longitude, each showing a north latitude between 
88° and 39°. See Reuben G. Thwaites (ed.), Early Western Travels, 1748-1846 (Cleve 
land, 1905), XVII, 262. (The original account of this expedition was published in 
London and Philadelphia in 1823.) It should be noted that the Arkansas in its present 
course between the 101lst and the 104th meridians is never more than ten miles north 
or south of the 38th parallel. From a point on the Arkansas 5 miles south of the 38th 
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the 32nd meridian could have been readily calculated by 
formula. This, Le Grand may have done. 

This deduction seems supported by the fact that it is 
impossible to correlate Le Grand’s location of the major 
streams of the region with their present position. For the 
most part he located those in the southern part of the grant 
a hundred or more miles too far to the south. Thus, 16 
miles north of the 32nd parallel he crossed the “Red River 
of Texas,” with a bottom nearly a mile in width and tim- 
bered with cottonwood, black locust, and boxwood. North- 
ward, through occasional groves of oak timber, after 23 
miles, he reached the “‘South Fork of Red River,” 45 yards 
wide in a cottonwood bottom. Another 35 miles to the north, 
through rough and timbered country, brought him to the 
main branch of Red River, here 50 to 60 yards wide “with 
a large and extensive bottom, timber’d with Oak, Hack- 
berry &c,” and having a dense undergrowth of plum bushes 
and grapevines. Some 40 miles to the north of this stream 
Le Grand came to the False Washita, “a deep and bold 
stream, with a good bottom, timber’d with Oak, &c.” An- 
other 60 miles brought him to the Canadian. The 23-mile 
area to the south of this river was partly forested with 
hackberry and oak. The stream itself was “large and bold 

50 or 60 yds wide, with a rich and extensive bottom, 
well timber’d with Hackberry Oak &c.” Eighty-four miles 
to the north of the main Canadian, Le Grand reached the 
North Fork of that stream which he described in language 
almost identical with that used in his report on the main 
Canadian. North another 93 miles he pushed to the banks 
of the Arkansas, here half a mile wide “with a very large 
bottom and well timbered with Oak, Hackberry, and Elm.’’*¢ 

Even a casual reading of Le Grand’s description of the 
route along this eastern boundary suffices to indicate that 


parallel it is 355 nautical miles to the 32nd parallel. For the survey of the Santa Fe 
Trail, see Joseph C. Brown, ‘‘Field Notes of the Santa Fe Trail Survey,” Eighteenth 
Biennial Report of the Board of Directora of the Kansas State Historical Society 
(Topeka, 1913), 117-125. 

26. Quoted material above is from Le Grand’s manuscript “Journal” cited in 
note 2. 
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if he actually encountered rough terrain broken by hills 
and free-flowing streams he must needs have been to the 
east of the “Cap Rock.” It is only here that the rivers have 
the width, the volume of water, and the timbered bottoms 
he mentioned so frequently. By this reasoning it becomes 
easier to accept the possibility that Le Grand actually began 
his survey much farther east and north than he alleged. 
Thus, it is necessary to examine the probability that he may 
have actually initiated the survey in Throckmorton County, 
Texas, as has been indicated by some, or in the vicinity of 
the 98th meridian as suggested above. In neither location 
do the water courses occupy positions that correspond with 
those indicated by Le Grand, and, too, in either instance 
the running of a line 355 miles to the north would have 
carried the survey beyond the Arkansas. Further refutation 
of the possibility of the survey having been begun near the 
98th meridian is the complete lack of reference to either 
the Arbuckle or Wichita Mountains, one or the other of 
which would have been traversed or described. The major 
ground on which to refute the suggestion of either the 
Throckmorton or 98th meridian areas as the initial point 
of the survey is that from either place it is impossible to 
correlate Le Grand’s statement of the distances traversed 
with the actual distances to the northwestern and western 
borders of the grant. 

Every attempt to reconcile Le Grand’s descriptions with 
the actual terrain can be refuted with such plausibility that 
it seems apparent his “Journal” is grossly in error. How 
or why these errors were recorded is difficult to determine 
and with the available evidence can only be the subject of 
speculation. That he was in the general area is unquestioned ; 
that he made the purported survey is doubtful. In his favor 
it must be admitted that the natural vegetation differs in 
many respects today from that of a century and a quarter 
ago. In the interval there may have been considerable piracy 
of streams; certain it is that timber is no longer found as 
it was in the early 1800’s. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that Le Grand prepared a map 
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(the original of which is as yet unlocated)** on which he 
outlined the terrain features and then prepared a “Journal,” 
the entries of which he made to correspond to the map. 
If this was done, he could have relied on information from 
Indians, trappers, traders, on existing maps, and on personal 
knowledge acquired during that summer of 1827. Le Grand, 
as seen earlier, was already familiar with the region tra- 
versed by the Santa Fe Trail and it is in his description 
of this, the northern, portion of the supposed survey that 
his “Journal” places the rivers in their best approximate 
present location. It is only here that it is possible to locate 
the South Canadian, the North Canadian, and the Arkansas 
Rivers in their approximate juxtaposition. In this region, 
too, his accounts of terrain and distances on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains are reasonably accurate. But 
even here a discrepancy appears to exist. The “Sierra Ob- 
scura” of that period was the eastern range of the Rockies 
immediately to the east of Santa Fe. Le Grand, however, 
locates these mountains, as nearly as can be determined from 
his “Journal,” much farther to the east. His party, which 
for four months had allegedly negotiated distances approxi- 
mating 20 miles per day, required the two weeks from 
October 30 to November 15 to cover the distance from 
“Sierra Obscura” to Santa Fe. If a 20-mile-per-day rate was 
maintained during this interval then the “Sierra Obscura” 
mentioned by Le Grand was some 300 miles from Santa Fe, 
not a range of mountains immediately to the east.** 
Regardless of the accuracy of Le Grand’s reports, it 
should not be forgotten that he was employed by empresarios 
more interested in realizing a quick return from their hold- 
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27 Information taken from that map or from Le Grand’s “Journal” was incor- 
porated in an Arrowsmith map of Texas, published in London, April 17, 1841, and 
reproduced as the frontispiece to the 1925 reprint of Kennedy's Teras. See map. 
Le Grand mentioned his “plat or survey” in a letter to Richard Exter from Santa Fe 
on November 15, 1827. See National Intelligencer, July 8, 1829. The map and the 
“Journal” enjoyed a wide circulation. See The Bee, November 6, 1834, p. 2, quoting 
from The Albion. 

28. The date of October 30 is recorded in Le Grand’s “Journal ;” the November 15 
date is contained in his letter to Exter announcing his arrival in Santa Fe on that date 
See National Intelligencer, July &, 1829 
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ings than in actually following Stephen F. Austin’s plan 
of encouraging settlement. By the very nature of his mission 
it seems apparent that Le Grand was expected, if not obli- 
gated, to present the facts about the terrain in the land 
grant in the best possible light. Exter and Wilson were 
interested in disposing of the grant; obviously they could 
not sell a desert. This may account for Le Grand’s crossing 
of larger and more numerous streams, with more timber 
and water than have been observed in recent years! 

Not content with his description of the “promised land” 
recorded in his “Journal,” Le Grand enlarged upon the 
assets inherent in the grant. Immediately upon arrival in 
Santa Fe, he hastened to inform his employers: 


As far as regards the character of the country that we 
have surveyed, I can say of it generally, and without exag- 
geration, that it is at least as good as any I have ever seen. 
The grant affords every advantage for trade with the Indians. 
I think from five to eight thousand Beaver Skins, and any 
number of Buffaloe Robes, may be purchased annually, and 
at a price to admit of a profit of at least 1,000 per cent. The 
Indians here are as needy of every article of their trade as 
they can possibly be. [I make the foregoing estimate on the 
certain knowledge I have of the price of beaver in the city of 
Mexico, and that of Buffalo robes in the state of Sonora.] 

On the subject of precious metals I can say but little. My 
time permitted me to give but a superficial examination of 
the mountainous tracts. However, they have every appearance 
I have heretofore observed in localities productive of minerals. 
We found in another part of the principal mountain, and 
within the grant, mineral which appears to be composed 
principally of gold, with some silver. I have not yet had it 
analyzed, but by the next mail I will be able to give you more 
satisfaction on the subject. The Governor of this territory 
informs me that in the archives of his office are many evi- 
dences of mines embraced within the grant. These discoveries 
were made in former times by persons who were not per- 
mitted to work them. [Before the departure of the next mail 
I will give them an examination, and advise you of the result.] 

On the grant were pastured annually not less than 300,000 
sheep and a large number of cattle, horses, &c. They belong 
to [a] few proprietors, who are consequently wealthy. 
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I will here remark that the prospect of the settlement of 

a Foreign Colony so near this Territory appears to give uni- 

versal satisfaction to the inhabitants.*% 

The survey report Le Grand authored figured promi- 
nently in grandiose land schemes designed to attract the 
attention of speculators in Baltimore, Washington, New 
York, and England. The extent to which potential settlers 
were mulcted is not known, but there was no dearth of 
attempts to use the land grant as the springboard to for- 
tune. Le Grand’s reports furnished the descriptions for the 
painting of a rosy picture of the region for the prospective 
English investor and settler. In truth, the llano estacado 
was portrayed as the land flowing with milk and honey; 
here wild fruits grew in profusion, corn, wheat, and other 
grains would yield abundantly, large areas were adapted to 
the growth of cotton, the mountains were reported rich in 
ores, and suitable for the growing of sheep.” 

Fictional his “Journal” may have been, but it is undis- 
puted that Le Grand did enter the general region of the 
Wilson and Exter grant from Arkansas Territory near the 
end of June, 1827, and did not reach Santa Fe until the 
middle of the following November. Accompanying him was 
an expedition variously estimated to number from 30 to 
100 men, both American and Indian. The number reaching 
Santa Fe is not revealed but one writer asserted that “half 
his command . . . perished on the deserts by thirst, and 
starvation.”*! Le Grand himself declared that the early 
advent of wintry weather caused the surveyors to present 
an ultimatum demanding their pay and refusing to continue 
the survey pending remuneration. “I knew it was fruitless 
to oppose any objection whatever to their determinations,” 

29. Le Grand to Exter, Santa Fe, November 15, 1827. This letter is basically that 
published in the National Intelligencer, July 8, 1829. The material enclosed in brackets 
appeared in the version published in Enrico and Egerton, Emigration to Texas, 16. 

80. Enrico and Egerton, Emigration to Texas, 1-18. The authors also used informa- 
tion from David G. Burnet and from published documents of the Galveston Bay and 
Texas Land Company. The Albion carried a glowing description of the area borrowed 
from Le Grand's reports. See The Bee, November 6, 1834, p. 2. It should be noted 
that in the present century parts of the revion have fulfilled the earlier glowing pre- 


dictions. 
$1. Waldo, “Recollections of a Septuagenarian,’’ Glimpses of the Past, V, 90 
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Le Grand concluded his “Journal,” ‘“‘and consequently deter- 
mined on going to Santa Fe to report progress.’’** Of the 
men who accompanied him the names of only eleven have 
been preserved. On the night of September 10, so Le Grand 
recorded, Kemble, Bois, Casebolt, Boring, and Ryan stole 
all of the horses except four and deserted the expedition. 
He also reported that Crummin, Weathers, and Jouy were 
killed and Thompson was slightly wounded by Snake Indians 
in a midnight assault on the night of September 27.** In 
addition to these, two other members have been identified. 
A youthful lawyer named Mitchell, talented but dissipated, 
died during the summer. John Black, later United States 
Consul in Mexico City, was also a member of the expedition.* 

For almost nine years after his arrival in Santa Fe— 
in the middle of November, 1827—Le Grand escaped the 
attention of frontier chroniclers. A contemporary later 
declared that Le Grand spent his time in Santa Fe and the 
surrounding country until the outbreak of the Texas Revo- 
lution.** It is more probable that he traveled widely during 
the intervening period. He may have been the “A. Legrand” 
who arrived in New Orleans from Vera Cruz aboard the 
brig Ohio on February 27, 1833.%° Prior to April, 1836, he 
spent enough time among the different tribes of plains Indi- 
ans to become an authority on their total numbers, military 
strength, customs, and tribal alliances. A tribute to this 
knowledge was paid by Major P. L. Chouteau, the United 
States Indian Agent to the Osages, when he copied Le 
Grand’s reports in their entirety in his official correspond- 
ence.*? 


32. Le Grand’s original “Journal” cited in note 2. 

33. The spelling of the names is from Le Grand’s manuscript “Journal,” cited 
in note 2. Kennedy, Texas, 185 and 187, gives Kimble, Caseboth, Ryou, McCrummins, 
and Jones. He agrees on the other spelling 

34. Waldo, ‘Recollections of a Septuagenarian,” Glimpses of the Paat, V, 90 

35 Thid. 

26 The Courier, February 27, 1833, p. 3. The ship's arrival date is given as 
March 1, 1833, in “Passenger Lists Taken from Manifests of the Customs Service, 
Port of New Orleans," Book 1, 1813-1837, p. 235. 

37. See Chouteau to Governor M[ontfort] Stokes and Brigadier General M[atthew] 
Arbuckle, Fort Gibson, April 25, 1836 (MS.), in Bureau of Indian Affairs Records, 
Western Superintendency, National Archives, Washington. 
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Although posterity may challenge the accuracy of the 
report Le Grand preserved, it cannot deny him the distinc- 
tion of being among the earliest of United States citizens 
to traverse the high plains. His adventures in the region in 
1827 were of minor importance in the settlement of the 
West, but to the literature of the era they contribute an 
interesting chapter. 





THE PENITENTES* OF NEW MEXICO 
By FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


Introduction 


HE origin and nature of the Penitentes of New Mexico 

have been the subject of much wonderment and con- 
jecture ever since the first United States Americans arrived 
here in the early Nineteenth Century, a period, by the way, 
in which this penitential society was at its height. The mem- 
bers themselves, taking their rules and practices as im- 
memorial traditions that were inherited from their fore- 
fathers, assumed that their society came to New Mexico 
with the original Spanish colonists. It was a reasonable 
assumption, and an irrefutable one in view of a total lack of 
evidence to support their belief or else prove the contrary. 
This lack of concrete evidence, however, gave ample room to 
the growth of a mass of confusing misinformation which 
has held sway for more than a century. 

This confusion on the subject was brought about through 
two distinct, yet in this case complementary, American 
sources, the clergy and the writers. The first source em- 
braces the efforts of the Catholic hierarchy in New Mexico 
to suppress, or at least temper, the society’s activities, and 
the society’s resistance, as well as the interference by some 
early Protestant clergymen in this regard. The second con- 
sists of the writings in books, journals, and periodicals, by 
a varied assortment of writers from American Occupation 
days down to our own times. Historically speaking, the early 
American Catholic clergy beclouded the issue by incorrectly 
assuming that the Penitentes had degenerated from the 
Third Order of St. Francis.' The squabbles following their 

* This term is resented by the Hermanos themselves because it became one of 
ridicule since American times. Because it is an honored word in its older connotations 
and has been consistently used in all writings on the subject, it is employed here ith 
all due respect 

1. St. Francis of Assisi founded three ascetic ‘““Orders.’’ The First Order consisted 
of priests and lay-brothers (friars), and the Second Order comprised the cloistered 


nuns which he founded with St. Clare (The Poor Clares). The Third Order, founded 


in 1221, was for men and women outside the cloister who still wished to be real 


disciples of St. Francis without leaving their homes and worldly occupations. Their 
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attempt to reform the society, in some instances abetted by 
early Protestant proselytizers, also helped to emphasize and 
magnify its strange practices before the observing eyes of 
strangers. And it was these, the American newcomers with 
a penchant for writing, who, out of the strangeness of the 
subject, and their own lack of background concerning Chris- 
tian penance as an idea and, more particularly, as a peni- 
tential tradition peculiar to Spanish lands, distorted the 
Penitentes’ rites and motives beyond their natural bounds. 
The result was a welter of theories that further obscured 
their origin and nature. The bulk of later writings has been 
but a rehash, often sensational, of what had been written 
before. 

Those authors with some knowledge of certain medieval 
sects of Europe, like the Flagellanti, found a ready connec- 
tion between them and this New Mexico society, simply be- 
cause the latter also practiced flagellation. Conversant also 
with the account of New Mexico’s first colonization as told 
in Villagra, they noted that Onate had scourged himself to 
blood in Holy Week of 1598,? and therefore concluded that 
the Penitentes of New Mexico had come with the first colony. 
From Father Benavides’ indirect reference to penitential 
processions through the streets of Santa Fe prior to 1630,° 
the existence of the brotherhood was further traced to the 


Rule forbade the carrying of weapons, to promote peace, and prescribed certain days 
of fast and abstinence as well as a number of daily prayers. Worldly spectacles and 
dances were also to be avoided, as well as extravagance in food and clothing. The 
Tertiaries originally wore a modified form of the Franciscan garb over or underneath 
their regular clothing, but later it was worn only at meetings and in church proces- 
sions. When not worn, a token scapular and cord had to take its place, and this is 
still of strict obligation for members of the Third Order. (The full habit is now used 
as a burial shroud). 

From the start the Third Order was also called ““The Order of Penance,” in 
Spanish “Orden de Penitencia.”” This led the uninitiated, like Lummis and others, to 
confuse this term in old documents with the ‘‘Penitentes.”” In Spain and Spanish- 
America Tertiaries did practice flagellation over their habits. This was, however, not 
a distinct Third Order feature, but the general Spanish practice among all societies 
in those times. 

2. Gaspar de Villagra, History of New Mexico, tr. by Gilberto Espinosa (Los 
Angeles: 1933), Canto XI. 

3. F. W. Hodge, Fray Alonso de Benavides’ Revised Memorial of 1634 (Albuquer- 
que: 1945), p. 66. A note on p. 244 states that the Penitentes are an outgrowth of 
the Third Order of St. Francis. The sources given range from Lummis down to 
Henderson, which will be treated further on. 
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pioneer Franciscan clergy of New Mexico and their Third 
Order. 


The American Clergy and the Penitentes 


In 1850 a Catholic diocese was established in Santa Fe 
for the extensive Southwest Territory recently acquired by 
the United States. John B. Lamy, a French-born priest labor- 
ing in Ohio was sent to Santa Fe as first bishop, and was 
soon joined by a body of clergy which he had recruited in 
France. Among the many and extremely difficult problems 
that confronted the new clergy, none was more strange to 
them, and in a way more difficult to cope with, than that of 
the Hermandades or Brotherhoods found in almost every vil- 
lage, societies of men who practiced bloody flagellations and 
similar tortures during Holy Week and on other occasions. 
It was a phenomenon from another age, something buried 
in ancient books. Bishop Lamy knew right away that these 
penitents did not fit in with church discipline in modern 
times and, noting the greater shock and scandal created 
among the ever-increasing number of people “from the 
States,” both Catholic and otherwise, he felt a still greater 
urgency to remedy the situation as soon as possible. 

Judging from the decrees of his successor, we may 
assume that Lamy tried at first to abolish the Penitentes, 
and failed. The problem was complicated by the fact that 
most of these people were good men, sincerely and deeply 
Catholic in their own simple faith, who believed that they 
were carrying on an old Spanish Catholic heritage. Further- 
more, he could not tell them that their penances, performed 
by saints in the past, were wrong in themselves. There 
simply was no common meeting ground of minds whereby 
he could make them understand that he was not trying to 
destroy their Spanish heritage, and that their peculiar prac- 
tices were not only contrary to present ecclesiastical order, 
but most harmful to their religion under present circum- 
stances. As he was deeply appreciative of New Mexico’s 
thoroughly Franciscan past, Lamy felt that these brother- 
hoods had degenerated, since the disappearance of the 
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Franciscans, from the Third Order of St. Francis; and in 
this thought he found a possible solution. By returning 
them to the Third Order he would gradually and peacefully 
wean them away from their tenaciously held ideas. He then 
composed a set of rules for them under the name of the 
Third Order. These regulations toned down their penances 
for the present, eliminated the severer ones for good, and 
consigned their entire practice to strict privacy; they laid 
stress on good Catholic living and the reception of the 
Sacraments.‘ 

Evidently, most of the brotherhoods accepted the reform, 
while some did not. Or else, if all accepted it at first, there 
were several that went back to their old ways of public 
flagellation and other accompanying rites—to the headache 
of their pastors and the embarrassment of other New Mexi- 
can Catholics for generations to come, and to the delight of 
writers and others ever on the lookout for the odd and the 
strange. What Lamy accomplished was to leave the idea of 
their Third Order origin implanted in the public mind, in- 
cluding the Penitentes themselves. 

Lamy’s successor, Archbishop Salpointe, called on the 
societies “to return” to the Third Order of St. Francis.° In 
the first Synod of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, celebrated 
in June, 1888, he firmly condemned the Penitentes as “not 
to be fostered in the least.” Believing that they had degen- 
erated long ago from a perhaps legitimate church society, 
he urged the individual pastors to guide the groups in their 
parishes into embracing the Rule of the Third Order. He 
further commanded them to refuse to celebrate Mass in the 
chapels of groups continuing their abuses, and to deny the 
Sacraments to those who insisted on observing their old 
wakes for the dead, and those who had opposed his legisla- 

4. Copies shown me by the Hermanos. The bylaws are essentially those of the 
Cochiti-Conejos brotherhoods quoted by Darley. See Notes 11-13. While bearing the 
title of the Third Order and the fact of their Lamy derivation, the copies I have 
seen in no way resemble the Rule of the Third Order. Nor have I found evidence 
that the good archbishop ever had authority, or knew how, to establish the Third 
Order, or that the Penitentes ever wore the strictly required scapular and cord of 
St. Francis 

5 Revista Caiolica, Vol. XII, No. 12, pp. 128-139. 
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tions and ignored his threats of the year 1886.° This Arch- 
bishop’s term was punctuated by heated controversies 
between the Catholic pastors of some northern villages and 
his local Penitentes, and the fire was fanned by some 
Protestant preachers. 

Originally, the Penitentes’ general opposition to complete 
suppression, and the later open defiance from certain 
northern groups to the church authorities, came not so much 
from a spirit of disobedience as from a distorted notion of 
patriotism or racial sensitivity. It was the same spirit that 
incited the 1847 rebellion at Taos and the murder of Gov- 
ernor Bent, though not by the Penitentes as such. As the 
Americans were invaders, to them, in the political and 
economic field, so had appeared to be these strange new 
clergy in the ecclesiastical, outsiders who were imposing 
French and American customs to the abolition of the 
Spanish. For, to repeat, the Penitentes erroneously consid- 
ered their brotherhoods an essential part of Spanish Catholi- 
cism and a heritage from earliest times to be kept intact. 
No minor cause of this dissident spirit was the rebellious 
priest of Taos, Don Antonio José Martinez.’ 

Fomenting much of the trouble in Salpointe’s time were 
some early Protestant ministers, bent on winning the Peni- 
tentes to their side, or at least into being a thorn in the side 
of their Catholic pastors. On November 1, 1876, there was 
a meeting in the Presbyterian church at Las Vegas with two 
hermanos mayores of Mora County who were organizing a 
Protestant church there, while at Conejos in Colorado 
another such church was founded in the home of another 
hermano mayor, or head brother.* Apparently, it was the 
non-flogging leaders who resented the Archbishop’s intru- 
sion into their heretofore unquestioned preserve, while the 
poor brothers of blood wanted to continue as faithful, if 
stubborn, Catholics. To further confuse the issue, some 


6. Synodua Sanctae Fidei Prima (Las Vegas: 1893), Cay IX, Par. 1, No. 2 
pp. 31-32 

7 Huntington Library, Ritch Collection, Memo Book No. 4, p. 325. Martine 
wrote a pamphlet in their defense entitled: “Order of the Holy Protherhood.” 

ws Revista Catolica, Vol. I1, No. 46, pp. 545-546; Vol. III, No. 45, pp. 529-530 
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preachers, while praising the Penitentes for any opposition 
to Catholic authority, had also cause to complain that they 
were often in peril of being whipped by them.® And the 
Jesuit Fathers, who were publishing the weekly Revista 
Catolica in Las Vegas at the time, while entreating the Peni- 
tentes to obey their Catholic pastors in one breath, in another 
editorialized against them as “fanatics.” 

The foremost Protestant protagonist was the Rev. Alex. 
M. Darley, self-styled “Apostle to the Colorado Mexicans,” 
who wrote a book on the Penitentes' that proved quite 
controversial in its day, and has inspired some sordid writ- 
ing in ours. Ostensibly about the Penitentes, it was a direct 
attack on the Catholic Church. As the author admits having 
read Lummis, much of the historical background of the 
Penitentes can be traced to him, though Darley did make 
up a history of penance in the “Romanist Church” by string- 
ing scattered dates and data from medieval history. He 
started out by saying that the Penitentes were a “Mexican 
‘Third Order of St. Francis,’” that their bylaws and prac- 
tices showed that “this body was feunded and maintained 
by the priests of Romanism, in spite of their protests to 
Eastern-raised ‘Catholics’ that they are ‘ignorant fools’ 
whom they cannot control,” and that the doctrine underlying 
the society bound it “indissolubly to the ancient penitential 
practices of the Papacy.’”'* He set out to prove its Third 
Order nature by quoting in toto a copy of the constitutions 
used by the Conejos brotherhood, and derived from one kept 
at Cochiti. He also referred to a priest in Saguache County 
who in a sermon had declared that the society was indeed 
the Third Order of St. Francis.'* His summary at this point 
was that the Catholic Church, while condemning Masonry 
for being a secret society, was hypocritically fostering a 
more sinister secret society. Next he tackled the female 


9. Ibid., Vol. III, No. 30, pp. 353-354. 

10. Ibid., Vol. III, No. 14, p. 160; No. 15, p. 173. 

1l. The Passionists of the Southwest (Pueblo: 1893). 

12. Op. cit., pp. 1-8. 

13. Jbid., pp. 9-18. He also included similar bylaws of the Rincones brotherhood, 
pp. 20-22. 
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Penitentes; but, there being none in Colorado and New 
Mexico,'* to his chagrin, he reached far down to Old Mexico 
and brought up tales about women flogging themselves 
naked before the priests; and since celibacy, wrote he, was 
an impossibility in his own confirmed opinion, this and the 
confessional were the means by which the tyrant clergy held 
the women in their power. As for the immediate origin of 
the Penitentes, coming back to the Third Order as a connec- 
tion, he said that the local ones were reported begun in 
1792,'° but he personally believed them much older, from 
the days of the early Franciscans who had substituted their 
own barbarities of penance for the hardly worse barbarities 
of Indian dance worship.'® 

Mr. Darley was quite correct in saying that the practices 
of the Penitentes were none other than those “ancient peni- 
tential teachings of the Papacy,” but his own Nordic lack 
of appreciation for penance as a primitive Christian idea, as 
explained further on, and also his anger at a Church he 
madly hated, made him view this connection all out of joint, 
historically as well as spiritually. His belief that the society 
was the Franciscan Third Order (also the opinion of the 
Saguache priest whom he quoted as proof) was undoubtedly 
derived from Lummis as well as from the erroneous declara- 
tions to this effect by the first two Archbishops of Santa Fe. 
However, the Penitente constitutions reproduced by Darley 
as internal proof have nothing about the Third Order in 
them, being merely a set of pious bylaws of their own and, 
in my belief, their old rules watered down by Lamy.'? Dar- 
ley’s farfetched diatribe against female penitents speaks 
for itself. All in all, the angry clergyman was fulminating 
against the Catholic Church and using the barbarous Peni- 
tentes as a weapon. This comes out so plainly when he 


14. Lummis “heard” that there had been women Penitentes at San Mateo up to 
the year 1886. Land of Poco Tiempo (New York: 1893), p. 106 

15. Darley, op. cit., pp. 20-24. This date is evidently Darley’s hazy recollection of 
a Third Order document which Lummis (op. cit., p. 82) misquoted as a genuine 
Penitente source of the year 1793. But actually the date was Sept. 17, 1794, a report 
on the Third Order at Santa Fe and Santa Cruz by Fray Cayetano Bernal. Cf. EF! 
Palacio, Vol. VIII, No. 1, p. 4. 

16. Darley, tbid. 

17. See Note 4. 
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tells how a Colorado priest was selling tickets to view 
the Penitentes at one dollar a head, and, after Salpointe 
forbade the practice, this priest raised the price to two 
dollars—so that he and the archbishop could divide the 
profits!'®* The angry man’s one consolation, said he, was 
that practically all the Penitentes of Conejos had been “con- 
verted to Presbyterianism,” the hermano mayor of Taos 
had become a Protestant also, the one at Conejos had “died 
in the true Christian faith,” and one thousand Bibles had 
broken the back of the society (and the Church?) in the 
San Luis Valley.'® 

The Penitentes of the southern part of the territory were 
described in 1885 by another minister, the Rev. Jacob Miles 
Ashley, as being a New Mexican “Catholic Society called 
Penitentes,” whose barbarous exercises he correctly gives 
in a general way, though not as an eyewitness apparently. 
Also correct is the members’ own name for themselves as 
“the slaves of Jesus’ whom they have to imitate. Mr. Ashley 
states that at Cubero, where his church had a mission school, 
two youths died under the torment, one on the cross and the 
other from being trampled upon. And one of them was a 
prize student of the school.*° 

The Rev. Thomas Harwood, another pioneer preacher, 
was admitted into a morada in 1871, at a canyon opening into 
the La Junta (Watrous) valley. Seven years later he de- 
scribed the rites correctly and minutely to Mr. W. G. Ritch 
at Santa Fe, but without any bias or disgust. Indeed, he 
himself seemed deeply touched by the reverent earnestness 
of both penitents and spectators.*! 

At the end of the century, Archbishop Salpointe, after 
having retired to Banning, California, wrote his last com- 
ments on the Penitentes, who had given him so much trouble, 
in his much-quoted history of the Catholic Church in New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona. This brief reference merely 


18 Darley, ibid., p. 30. See Salpointe’s decrees of First Synod of Santa Fe 
above Note 6 

19. Darley, ibid., pp. 18, 35, 44 

20. New Mexico Historica, Review, Vol. 24, No. 1, p. 74 

21 Huntington Library, loc. cit., pp. 325-326 
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repeats his formerly expressed beliefs as to their Third 
Order derivation. His quoting of an old Santa Fe Tertiary in 
this regard throws no light on the problem. And he erro- 
neously makes “Brothers of Darkness” (instead of “‘Blood’’) 
to be the opposite of “Brothers of Light.” ** 

That these troubles, caused by attempts at reformation 
on the one side, and at proselytism on the other, served to 
confirm the Penitentes’ Third Order origin in the public 
mind, there is not the least doubt. But even had there been 
no such pandemonium, which is hard to imagine under the 
circumstances, the very nature and practices of the brother- 
hoods would not have escaped the writers and their theories. 
The Flagellanti-Onate-Franciscan theory of origin was too 
tempting to be ignored by the well-read observer. 


Principal American Accounts 


The main published source for the early American and 
still current theory on the Penitentes’ origin is Charles F. 
Lummis.** Well before his time, Josiah Gregg,** forerunner 
of early American writers on New Mexican life and customs, 
briefly described a Holy Week ceremonial that combined an 
old-time Passion Play with some authentic Penitente rites. 
What with all his disdain for all things Spanish, Mexican, 
and Catholic, Gregg was naturally shocked. That he did not 
dwell long on the matter makes this account all the more 
credible, since he has been proven merrily mendacious with 
regard to other matters that he treated in greater detail.*® 
One of his observations on the Penitentes, repeated ever 
since, is their alleged belief that a Holy Week’s round of 

22. Soldiers of the Cross (Banning: 1898), pp. 161-163 

23. Land of Poco Tiempo, pp. 79-83, and Mesa, Canyon, and Pueblo (New York 
1938), reprint, pp. 125-127.—So well did Lummis and those who repeated him e tablish 
the Franciscan theory of origin that even an eminent Franciscan historian coneurred 
with others in re-confirming this derivation of the Penitentes. Cf. Mitchell A. Wilder, 


Santos (Colorado Springs: 1943), pp. 15, 37-39 Von Wuthenau, in treating at 
the Reconquest chapel of the Santa Fe garrison, arbitrarily thought it to be the 


wut 


birthplace of the Third Order in New Mexico, and therefore of the Penitente 
ment! Cf. New Mexico Historica, Review, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 150 


move 


24. Commerce of the Prairies (Philadelphia: 1849), pp. 258-259 
. 
v0. 


E.g., the native origin and character of Gertrudi Barcelé, El Palacio, 
Vol. 57, No. 8, pp. 227-234. See also the tale of the old church clock of Santa Fe 
the monograph, The Santa Fe Cathedral (Santa Fe: 1947), p. 16 


in 
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penances wiped out all their sins and gave them leave to 
start out on another year of crime.*® As Gregg himself ad- 
mits, this was told him by others, very likely native New 
Mexicans who were not Penitentes, the same way Lummis 
got this idea.*7 W. W. H. Davis, quoted as a Penitente 
source,** described a Good Friday procession at Pena Blanca 
in which the faithful carried images representing the Pas- 
sion of Christ. He pitied the people’s ignorant veneration of 
their ugly santos, but mentioned no Penitente rites. 

It was Lummis, the enthusiastic pioneer promoter of our 
Spanish and Indian Southwest, who became the chief source 
of all subsequent Penitente writing, good and otherwise. Un- 
like Gregg and Davis, he had no anti-Catholic bias, or Anglo- 
Saxon sense of superiority, to discolor or distort his observa- 
tions. Yet, his lively sense of wonder and his exaggerated 
style of writing gave to his eyewitness accounts, howsoever 
true, a lurid quality that has tended to mislead not so well- 
equipped readers and writers. Moreover, his farfetched 
theories on their origin, likewise emphasized beyond their 
value by his bombast, were consequently picked up and re- 
peated as history. In brief, his descriptions of what he him- 
self saw at San Mateo in 1888, including good photographs 
of a procession and a crucifixion, are invaluable historical 
material on the subject; also, if in a lesser degree, his re- 
marks that by 1888 only three towns in New Mexico had 
public Penitente processions, and only one (San Mateo) had 
a crucifixion.** 

But his linking of the New Mexico Penitentes with 
medieval sects, with Onate’s personal act of scourging, “un- 
questionably” with the pioneer Franciscans and their Third 


26. Gregg, op. cit. 

27. Land of Poco Tiempo, loc. cit.—This was a popular native New Mexican 
canard poking fun at the Penitentes, more in jest than out of malice. It certainly 
was not the belief of the honest and sincere brethren as a body, even if the lives of 
many did lend substance to the idea. A little sarcastic verse about a stolen cow, 
sung by us children when I was a boy, was already being recited to Lummis in 1888. 

28. El Gringo (New York: 1857), pp. 345-346. 

29. Land of Poco Tiempo, pp. 84, 106, and Mesa, etc., facing pp. 125, 127.—In 
Santa Fe, it was reported, there had been only one public procession since 1846, in 
1859 or 1860; but two native octogenarians of the city insisted in 1878 that there had 
been none since the arrival of the American Army (Huntington Libr., loc. cit., p. 325). 
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Order—all this has no complete basis in fact, as will be seen. 
This also led to his honest but mistaken reading of the 
Penitentes into an old New Mexico document of the late 
Eighteenth Century that dealt with the Third Order “of 
Penance,” and not “of Penitentes” as he and others would 
have it.*° His further efforts to connect their practices with 
age-old penitential rites among the Pueblo Indians was also 
illogical and farfetched.*' But, in all fairness, let it be said 
that it was not good old hearty Lummis who sinned, but his 
vigor and honest enthusiasm that carried him away. Still, 
it muddied the waters for generations after among the writ- 
ing brethren of books as well as the Sunday supplements of 
newspapers. 

The Nineteenth Century ended with a novel about the 
Penitentes of San Luis Valley** which embodied the ideas 
found in Lummis and Darley. Rehashing the same ideas, 
some of them inextricably tangling up the Penitente rites 
with the old mystery plays (two distinct entities), other 
authors kept pace with every decade of the Twentieth.** 
Among these, Alice Corbin Henderson’s book stands out 
as the best by far because of her warm human understand- 


ing; but her historical background is no improvement on 
what had been written before. An article printed in 1920, 
purportedly a University of New Mexico thesis written in 
1910,*4 is a forerunner of Mrs. Henderson’s book in its sym- 
pathetic approach, but again, historically, it merely digests 
anew the old theories and misconceptions. There was much 


30. Land of Poco Tiempo, p. 82. See Note 15 

31 Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

32. Louis How, The Penitentes of San Rafael (Indianapolis: 1900). Forty-two 
years later it was followed by a much more sensational and false novel by Joseph 
O'Kane Foster, In the Night Did I Sing (New York: 1942). 

33. Charles F. Saunders in his The Indiana of the Terraced Houses (New York 
1912), pp. 112-124; L. Bradford Prince in his Spanish Mission Churches of New Mezico 
(Cedar Rapid: 1915), pp. 363-373; Ralph E. Twitchell in his several works; George 
Wharton James in his New Mezico, The Land of the Delight Makers (Boston: 1920), 
pp. viii, 269 et seq., 227 et seq.; Mary Austin in her The Land of Journeys’ Ending 
(New York: 1924), pp. 349-372; Earl E. Forrest in his Missions and Pueblos of the 
Old Southwest (Cleveland: 1929), pp. 195-206; Alice Corbin Henderson, Brothera of 
Light (New York: 1937): and other lesser articles in the same general vein and 
chain-reaction derivation. 

34. “Los Hermanos Penitentes,”” El Palacio, Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 3-20. Alice 
Corbin Henderson, op. cit., cites it as a thesis by Laurence F. Lee 
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merit, however, in an article written around this time by 
Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa.** While considering the Lummis 
and Salpointe ideas of origin, he prudently did not accept 
them as final. One statement, that the Penitentes had pre- 
vailed in southern Colorado and northern New Mexico since 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, carried consider- 
able weight, from the fact that the author was a native of 
those areas. However, this signally different article went to 
naught twenty years later, when its author joined the crowd 
by categorically linking the Penitentes of Ofate’s Conquista- 
dores and the Third Order of St. Francis.** 


Origin of the Penitentes 


Internal historical evidence about the founding and 
founders of the Penitentes in New Mexico, that is, specific 
names and dates, is nonexistent to my present knowledge. 
What has been furnished me by “old-timers” among the 
penitential brethren has no intrinsic value, for all the in- 
formation received can readily be traced to Lummis and Sal- 
pointe. Contemporary external evidence is likewise negative, 
insofar as I know. Confronted by such an impasse, one looks 
for other historical evidence by which a terminus a quo and 
a terminus ad quem can be reached. In other words, one must 
find a period, the latest, in which they did not exist, and then 
another period, the earliest, in which they are mentioned as 
already in existence. Then one places their beginnings within 
these two points. 

I believe that I have found both terminal points in two 
excellent documentary sources: the report of Fray Fran- 
cisco Atanasio Dominguez of 1777, from material he gath- 
ered the previous year,** and a decree of Bishop Zubiria of 
Durango written at Santa Cruz in 1833.°* 

Father Dominguez was a learned Franciscan priest of the 

“Penitentes, Los Hermanos,”’ The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: 1910). 

36. “Traditional Spanish Ballads in New Mexico,”’ Hispania, Vol. XV, No. 2, 


p. 95. 

37. Biblioteca Nacional de Mexico, Levajo 10, No. 43. This important document 
with related papers is in its final steps of preparation for the press 

88. Archives of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, Book of Visitations, LXXXIX, 


pp. 71-72. 
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City of Mexico who was commissioned to make a minute 
description of all the New Mexico missions, their buildings, 
lands, missionaries, religious program, income and expendi- 
tures, number and classes of people, geography and climate, 
and, not the least item, religious societies. The Padre carried 
out his mandate to the letter, and left no stone unturned 
in examining, describing, approving or condemning every 
minute phase of mission activity. With regard to religious 
societies, he named every single one with their respective 
mayordomos and their funds and properties, he examined 
their documents of ecclesiastical foundation, severely censur- 
ing those that had none to show, and he made a full report 
on their annual feasts, periodic meetings, their annual in- 
come and expenditures. 

3ut nowhere are the Penitentes mentioned, either in 
name or in practice. The religious societies found were lim- 
ited to the three Spanish parishes of Santa Fe, Santa Cruz 
de la Canada, and Albuquerque. There were none in the 
Indian Pueblo Missions. Those in Santa Fe were the Third 
Order of St. Francis (in a very sad state), the Confraterni- 
ties of Our Lady of the Rosary and of the Blessed Sacrament, 
both now under the same administration, the Confraternity 
of the Poor Souls, and also the Confraternity of Our Lady 
of Light at the military chapel of the same name. Those at 
Santa Cruz were the Third Order of St. Francis and the 
Confraternities of the Blessed Sacrament and of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel. At Albuquerque there were only two socie- 
ties, the Third Order (in a very poor condition) and the 
Confraternity of the Poor Souls. From the way Father Do- 
minguez condemned, reproved, and even ridiculed certain 
abuses down to the smallest detail, it is obvious that the 
Penitentes, had he found them in existence, would have pro- 
vided plenty of rich grist for his mill. 

The closest thing to the idea of the Penitentes was what 
he observed being done at Abiquiu, but recently re-founded 
as a Pueblo for genizaros. He found it worth commenting on 
because it was not done in any other Mission. Every Friday 
of Lent, the resident missionary observed the devotion of 
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the Way of the Cross in church, and this was followed by 
scourging after the lights were blown out, in which his 
example was followed by some of the faithful, both Spanish 
neighbors and the Indians of the place. Father Dominguez 
was quick to point out that all this was voluntarily done at 
the zealous missionary’s “suggestion and good example.” 
There was no society of any kind. This Padre was Fray 
Sebastian Fernandez, thirty-four years old, and a native of 
Asturias in northern Spain. 

Another interesting reference was with regard to special 
Holy Week observances at Tomé, a visita of Albuquerque at 
the time. The author merely refers to its ‘“funcién de Semana 
Santa,” apparently not observed every year, but also evi- 
dently an exclusive feature of Tomé at the time. However, 
it had no Penitente features, and is to all appearances the 
Holy Week pageantry for which the town became famous in 
later years, the origin and nature of which has also been 
linked with the Penitentes,** but is an entirely different thing 
even if taken over by the penitential brotherhoods in later 
times. 

We may safely assume, then, from the Dominguez Re- 
port, that there were no Penitente brotherhoods in all New 
Mexico in 1776, and that they did not exist prior to that date. 

The other terminal point is the Zubiria decree of 1833. 
In this year this bishop of Durango made his first visitation 
of his flock in New Mexico; in fact, it was the first episcopal 
visitation in seventy-three years, since Bishop Tamarén’s 
memorable journey in 1760.*° At Santa Cruz, Bishop Zubiria 
found something he did not like at all, and promptly issued a 
vehement condemnation, dated July 21, 1833,*! of “a Broth- 
erhood of Penitentes, already existing for a goodly number 
of years, but without any authorization or even the knowl- 
edge of the bishops, who definitely would not have given 

89. An excellent sympathetic article is Florence Hawley Ellis’ “‘Passion Play in 
New Mexico” in New Mezico Quarterly, Summer, 1952, pp. 200-212. She, however, 


identifies the old mystery plays with the Penitentes, just as Penitente writers identified 
their subject with the mystery plays. 

40. The Tamarén Journal and related material are currently appearing in the 
New Mexico Historica, Review, Vol. 28, Nos. 2, 3, 4, and Vol. 29, No. 1. 

41. See Note 38. 
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their consent for such a Brotherhood . . . since the excesses 
of very indiscreet corporal penances which they are accus- 
tomed to practice on some days of the year, and even pub- 
licly, are so contrary to the spirit of Religion and the regula- 
tions of Holy Church . . . We strictly command, laying it 
on the conscience of our present and future pastors of this 
villa, that they must never in the future permit such reunions 
of Penitentes under any pretext whatsoever.” He further 
ordered each and every Penitente never again to consider 
himself a member of such a “Brotherhood of Penitence 
which we annul and which must remain forever abolished.” 

Furthermore, the bishop charged every future pastor of 
Santa Cruz, should he discover the existence of Penitentes in 
any other place, to intimate the contents of this decree to 
the pastor of that parish. Twelve years later, in 1845, Don 
Juan de Jesus Trujillo, then pastor of Santa Cruz, used this 
very decree to advise the priest of Albuquerque, Don José 
Manuel Gallegos, to bear down on the Penitentes in his 
parish. * 

Unfortunately, Zubiria gave no more precise informa- 
tion, save that the abuse found at Santa Cruz had existed 
“‘ya de bastantes anos atrdas’’—for a goodly number of years 
since. He did not say “bastante tiempo,” thus restricting an 
indefinite period of time to a shorter period of “years.” It is 
also possible that there were such brotherhoods in other 
places at this time, but the tenor of the decree seems to 
confine their existence to the environs of Santa Cruz. Yet 
the bishop, suspecting their present or future existence else- 
where, made provisions for this contingency. Now, since we 
are quite certain that they did not exist at all in 1776, the 
bishop’s “goodly number of years” could extend back some 
fifty-six years to that date; but since the movement seems to 
have been restricted to Santa Cruz when he wrote, it may 
well be that the Penitentes of New Mexico had their begin- 
ning at the turn of the century, perhaps a decade beyond 
or after, between 1790 and 1810. 

This makes the Penitentes a late New Mexico phenom- 


42. AASF, Santa Cruz Book, XIX, p. 43 
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enon of the half-century prior to the American Occupation 
of 1846, and definitely not a society and movement inherited 
from the first two centuries of New Mexico as a Spanish 
Kingdom. 

However, if such is the case, how can we explain the later 
existence of this penitential society, and why it took root so 
readily on New Mexican soil? Moreover, how can we account 
for Onate’s own act of scourging far back in 1598, Father 
Benavides’ reference to public flagellation in Santa Fe be- 
fore 1630, and Father Fernandez’ practice at Abiquiu in 
1776? The answer for all these questions can be found in 
one single source—the spirit of primitive Christian penance 
inherent in the Spanish soul for centuries after it had disap- 
peared from Christendom in general. 


The Spanish Penitential Tradition 


The early Christian Church, ever bloodstained from con- 
tinuous persecutions and the bloody deaths of her martyrs, 
had likewise kept the Passion and Death of her Founder 
uppermost in her consciousness. Personal acts of severe 
penance were a requisite for the forgiveness of grave sin, 
that is, a balancing of the scales of divine justice even when 
the sin itself was forgiven sacramentally. And even though 
Christ had redeemed mankind through His own Death on 
the Cross, each individual felt that he must show his devo- 
tion to his Master by imitation, an idea reflected by St. Peter 
in saying that Christ suffered for us, leaving an example for 
us to follow in his steps.** A further motive for penance was 
self-discipline and the curbing of carnal passions, as when 
St. Paul remarked that he chastised his own body and 
brought it into subjection to keep himself from becoming a 
-astaway.'* All kinds of corporal mortification were wide- 
spread even after the Roman persecutions came to an end. 
The Fathers in the desert are the classic example of those 
times. 

The Dark Ages, brought on by the sacking of civilized 
Europe by the northern barbarians, while causing defections 


43. I Peter, II, 21 (Douay Version) 
44 I Corinthians, IX, 27 (/bid.) 
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and laxity in Christendom, also crystallized and further em- 
phasized bodily penance among the faithful. When the 
Middle Ages followed with their quaint beauty in art and 
song in the embellishment of forms of worship, penitential 
practices accompanied them hand in hand. St. Francis of 
Assisi is the prime example at the end of this era, preaching 
to the birds and singing his Canticle to Brother Sun, while 
at the same time he fasted vigorously, rolled himself in 
nettles, and lashed “Brother Ass” into subjection. As a 
striving toward sanctity, all sorts of penitential practices 
came into vogue, under restraint and direction as practiced 
by genuinely saintly persons, with insane abandon by fa- 
natics who spurned all guidance. 

It was in these medieval times that the various fanatical 
sects of flagellants, the Flagellanti, had their rise in Italy 
and northern Europe. They were not societies within the 
Church, but truly heretical sects: heretical because they 
went their own way, rejecting most of the Church’s teach- 
ings and blowing up the practice of flagellation out of all 
due proportion as their chief tenet of salvation; they were 
sects, because they cut themselves off from existing eccle- 
siastical authority. (“A slice completely on its own” is a 
literal as well as a perfectly semantic rendering of “‘heretical 
sect.) These flagellants were but one type of many such 
groups in those times, differing from each other in the one 
feature of the Church which they chose to emphasize as the 
only means to salvation, to the rejection of all the rest. The 
Fraticelli, for example, emphasized “poverty,” the Albi- 
genses “celibacy,”’ and the Waldenses “the Bible.” * 

The Renaissance, with its return to classic Greek and 
Roman paganism in literature and the arts, affected the 
Church in many ways, and very much so in the matter of 
bodily penance. People became softer in their mental outlook, 
more hedonistic with regard to the care of their bodies. 
Ancient disciplines were gradually relaxed or dispensed 
with. Lenten fasts and days of abstinence from meat became 
fewer, and these have come down in continually mitigated 


45. Cf. these sects in Encyclopedias: Americana, Britannica, and Catholi 
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forms to our day. The monasteries retained some of the old 
forms of penance in varying degrees, according to the se- 
verity of each particular Order. This is not to say that the 
ancient Church had abandoned her primitive doctrines of 
penance, but the modes and degrees of severity had accom- 
modated themselves to the times. 

Then came the “Reformation,” or birth of modern 
Protestantism, which, rejecting most Catholic doctrines and 
customs, emphasized salvation by faith alone, by an emo- 
tional inner feeling of being already saved, or by predestina- 
tion. Obviously, corporal penance did not fit into this new 
scheme, and its very concept eventually vanished in the coun- 
tries of northern Europe, except among the Catholic minori- 
ties, and then in its Renaissance watered-down forms. 

But Spain, medieval Spain, was not greatly affected by 
the Renaissance, nor was she touched by the Protestant 
Reformation, for political as well as geographical reasons. 
The Spanish-Catholic mind and heart still thought and felt 
about religious matters, and penance in particular, as did the 
Catholics of the Middle Ages and beyond. The inherent traits 
of the Spanish character helped, perhaps, and the harsh 
central plateaus and landscapes of their land contributed to 
some extent. Later products and ideas from the Renaissance 
and the Reformation that did trickle into Spain had their 
several effects, but not in altering the severity of the Span- 
ish character in this regard. 

And this is the Spanish soul that colonized the New 
World from Patagonia to New Mexico. No Spaniard mar- 
veled at Onate privately scourging himself during Holy 
Week, for it was a common practice all over Spain and 
Spanish America. Processions like the one described by 
Benavides were the ordinary thing on certain occasions, 
when the members of religious Orders, lay members of 
parish societies, and particular individuals, scourged them- 
selves or carried heavy crosses in religious processions. The 
singular practice of the Padre at Abiquiu was a part of this 
tradition. Generally, these public flagellations were done 
over fully clothed bodies; they were token disciplines for 
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those of blood which an individual might do in private, as 
when Onate left the camp of his colony to perform this 
penance out of the sight of his people.*® 

While most of Spain and Spanish America, at least the 
larger centers, became more “modern” as the centuries went 
by, though much less so than northern European nations and 
their own American colonies, New Mexico was still decidedly 
medieval in character when the Nineteenth Century arrived. 
The chief cause was the lack of cultural contact with Spain 
for two centuries, and very little with New Spain and other 
Spanish American colonies. There was none with New Eng- 
land or New France. Also to be considered was the poverty 
and suffering of the New Mexicans as a result of continual 
depredations by savage nomadic Indian tribes, a siege en- 
dured for generations on end which kept the people on most 
intimate terms with the basic realities of life and death. The 
landscape was no less harsh and ascetic, if starkly enchant- 
ing, very similar to the bare Spanish countryside which the 
New Mexican life-force had left long ago in Le6én, Estrema- 
dura, La Mancha, and parts of Aragén and Andalucia. 

In connection with these struggles with savage tribes, 
there was the rise at this period of the genizaros, a segment 
of the population composed of hispanicized and christianized 
non-Pueblo Indian captives, and the descendants of such cap- 
tives since the Reconquest of 1694. Church and civil records 
amply show that they were a mixture of such varied peoples 
as Apaches, Cumanches, Utes, Navajos, and even such far- 
away tribes as the Pawnees and Kiowas, whose common lan- 
guage now was Spanish. From their former masters they 

46 Fray Agustin de Vetancurt casually mentions ‘““Procesiones de Sangre” in 1616 
and 1641, between Mexico City and Vera Cruz, which were acts of rogation in times 
of pestilence and drought (Chrénica de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio, Mexico, 1697, 
p. 131). Yet, such practices were strictly forbidden both by church and royal decrees ; 
witness an Ordinance promulgated in Mexico City under date of April 16, 1612, 
prohibiting all scourgings and processions during Holy Week under pain of a fifty-peso 


fine and ten days in jail (Archivo General de la Nacidn, Mexico, Ordenanzas, Tomo lI, 
f. 150). 

Such repeated regulations were continually being ignored by the masses, sometimes 
led by imprudent clerics, even as late as the 1400's. Henderson quotes vivid descriptions 
of suth goings-on in Mexico as late as 1843 (op. cit., pp. 117-122). Thia late re- 
surgence in Mexico is evidently the source of the movement in New Mezico brought up 
by some migrant at the turn of the century 
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had also received Spanish names, and in many instances 
Spanish blood. They were generally shiftless and lazy, as 
reported by Father Dominguez in 1776.47 A great number 
of them were not recently-made Catholics, but the children 
and grandchildren of Catholics, and they took their religion 
seriously; and so it is significant that certain villages in 
which the Penitente movement was strongest were also 
greatly populated by genizaros.** 

By 1800, too, the Franciscans had dwindled away, leav- 
ing the people, especially those in outlying districts, to their 
own devices in matters of worship. In 1797 the bishop of 
Durango had effectively “secularized” the Hispanic parishes 
by sending priests from Durango to administer them. These 
curas did not stay long, and the aging frailes had to replace 
them again. Other priests came from Durango later on, 
some native New Mexicans were ordained, but these were 
never near enough to cover a vast primitive territory which 
the Franciscans had left vacant, and whose population had 
increased and spread out in many new villages and hamlets 
away from the Rio Grande Valley. 

It was in this “Secular Period” (1790-1850) that the 
now-famed New Mexico retablos and santos came into being, 
primitive altarpieces and statues by untutored craftsmen 
that replaced old Spanish art pieces which time had de- 
stroyed. In many ways, the Penitentes are a living counter- 
part of these bizarre santos. These animate and inanimate 
contemporaries undoubtedly influenced each other to some 
degree. As the one replaced the old images and paintings, 
so the other replaced the church societies that had died, in- 
cluding the Third Order, and also took over the ceremonies 


47 BNM, loc. cit. 

48. Genizaro has a double derivation. The older one, from the Greek “born of a 
atranger,’” was applied in Spain to a European of mixed blood, but especially to a 
Spaniard with French, Italian, or other such admixture. This first meaning became 
obsolete in Spain, but was continued by New Mexicans as applied to Indians of mixed 
nomadic tribes living among them in more or less Spanish fashion.—The second 
derivation of genizaro, more correctly spelled jenizaro, comes from the Turkish “‘new 
militia,"” and was originally applied to the Sultan’s special guard. It still is the 
Spanish word for special troops, English ‘“‘janizary” or “janissary."’ (Early American 
writers thoucht the New Mexico genizaros were so called because the Spaniards used 


them as auxiliary troops!) 
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of worship (except the Mass and the Sacraments) in the 
place of clergymen whom time had also taken away and 
never adequately replaced. 

What is of utmost significance is the fact that the Peni- 
tentes appear full-blown, with a recognizable and still more 
significant terminology for the society itself, for its classes 
of members, and for its main rites. The society is an Her- 
mandad (Brotherhood, Fraternity) or a Cofradia (Con- 
fraternity), with the pious title of “Nuestro Padre Jesis 
Nazareno.” It is divided into Hermanos de Luz (Brothers 
of Light) and Hermanos de Sangre (Brothers of Blood), 
those who scourge themselves to blood, carry heavy crosses, 
and perform other drastic acts of penance. 

This terminology and its accompanying practices are 
exactly the ones pertaining to the penitential societies of 
Seville that date from the early part of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. The first fraternities are believed to have been started 
by a knight, Don Fadrique Henriquez de Ribera, following 
his return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1533. These 
societies made the Via Crucis, or devotion of the Way of 
the Cross, through the city streets and the countryside. A 
large wooden cross headed the march of each Cofradia, 
followed by a muiidor (beadle) announcing the procession’s 
approach, and also signalling its stops and starts, with the 
sound of small bells on a frame. Trumpets were used instead 
on more solemn occasions. Then came the Penitentes: first, 
the Hermanos de Sangre, naked from the waist up, with 
loose hoods completely covering their heads, and scourging 
themselves with leather whips studded with metal; next 
came the Hermanos de Luz, bearing thick giant candles; 
then came a third group, the Nazarenos, carrying heavy 
crosses on their backs, and dressed in long red or purple 
gowns tied at the waist with a thick cord, with long scraggly 
wigs on their heads that reached to their shoulders. This was 
the picture in earlier times. Eventually the Church authori- 
ties suppressed these extravagant acts of penance, but to 
this day these very same confraternities, still using the same 
names, march through the streets of Seville in Holy Week 
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with their standards and statues, and dressed in long gowns 
of various colors with tall conical hoods with masks.*” 
Cervantes had his Don Quijote encounter such a peni- 
tential procession of flagellants in the manner that the mad 
knight had assaulted the windmill. The author treats them as 
nothing unusual, a religious procession praying for rain, 
with clergy attending, and the disciplinants “laying open 
their flesh.”’*” But more detailed is another old description 
of these Spanish Penitentes and their customs, a fact also 
taken for granted by the author, which may be found in 
the droll Spanish classic, Fray Gerundio, first published in 
1758. The same terminology and ritual of the brotherhood 
are here brought out by the picaresque author, who also 
playfully observes that the Penitentes of Light, like the 
Leaders of the Brotherhood, content themselves with “‘light- 
ing up” the Penitentes of Blood with their candles, while the 
latter “‘burn themselves up” with their scourging.®' A news 


account of the Seville processions, in 1908, pictures these 
barefoot “‘penitentes, Nazarenos descalzos,’ 


’ 


and how their 
“Hermandad de Nuestro Padre Jesus” now numbers no less 
than three hundred Hermanos.** 

As previously stated, the New Mexico Penitentes sud- 
denly appear in the Secular Period with all the trappings of 
the Penitentes of Seville in their earlier phase. There is the 
distinctive name and title of Cofradia de Nuestro PADRE 
Jesus Nazareno,” a peculiar title indeed, for nowhere else in 
Christendom is the word “Father” applied to Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God in the Holy Trinity.°* Then there is the im- 
portant division of the brethren into those of Light and 
those of Blood. (The Nazarenos with their long gowns and 
wigs** are missing in New Mexico, and their heavy burden 


49. José Ortiz Echagiie, Espatia Mistica (Bilbao: 1950), p. 26 

50 Miguel de Cervantes, Don Quijote de la Mancha, Libro 1, Cap. LII 

51 José Francisco de Isla, S.J., Fray Gerundio de Campazaa, Libro Ill, Ca 
(Danzig Edition: 1885), pp. 225-235 

52 La Hormiga de Oro, Barcelona, April 11, 1908, p. 236. One of the photo 
plates is of their large statue of Nuestro Padre Jesia 

53 New Mexico Penitentes were also much devoted to “El Cristo del Gran 
Poder.’ A realistic statue of Christ bearing His Cross, and having this very title, is 
one of the famous religious images of Seville 

54. Jesia Nazareno and the nazarenosa are not derived, as commonly supposed, 
from Jesus as a native of Nazareth, but from “‘Nazarite,”” a Hebrew term applied 
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of cross-bearing is taken up by the brothers of blood.) The 
beadle with bells or trumpet is replaced here by the pitero 
with his fife, but his office is exactly the same; and his weird 
flute is none other, at least in sound, than the ones heard 
when drum and fife teams play on the street corners of 
Seville. Also identical with the original brothers of blood in 
Spain are the bare torsos and loose hood-masks of the New 
Mexican flagellants. Their hymns and alabados are also 
Sevillan, both in metric form and in their minor-key ca- 
dences, as well as in their uninhibited yelled manner of de- 
livery. It is the cante jondo, a deep singing brought up from 
the very depths of being, a cry wrenched from the soul as in 
a fit of paroxysm, and trailing off in unexpected tones and 
half-tones.™ 


A Late Transplant 


To call all this a coincidence is unreasonable, to say the 
least. The only inference possible is that the Penitentes of 
New Mexico as a society are a late transplant. In other 
words, a society or groups of similar societies which came 
from southern Spain to the New World after the discovery 


of America did not come up to New Mexico during her first 
two centuries of existence as a Spanish colony. Was it be- 
cause she was not settled by Andalucians as a body? Per- 
haps. But toward the end of those two centuries the society 
does appear, and similar in all its essentials to the ancient 
societies of Seville. 

Sometime in the Secular Period, some individual, or 
more than one, came to New Mexico from New Spain (soon 


in the Old Testament to one who was “consecrated to God” in a very special manner 
One exterior feature of the Nazarites was that they never trimmed their hair. Samson 
and Samuel, for example, were Nazarites 

In Spanish devotional writing these men prefigured Christ in His unkempt appear- 
ance as described by the Prophet Isaias. And so, when representing Christ bearing 
His Cross with scraggly, blood-matted hair, they called Him ‘‘Nazareno”’ because of this 
Nazarite connotation, not because of the town of Nazareth. Consequently, the Peni- 
tentes who wore long gowns and wigs and carried heavy crosses in imitation of Christ 
were also called ‘“‘nazarenos.” 

55 This theory on Penitente singing is my own, but is also expressed by Hender- 
on who witnessed the Holy Week processions of Seville (Op. cit., p. 73) Expert 
research and comparison, both textual and musical, of the old New Mexican hymns 
and alabados and the old Andalucian soleds, seguiriyas, sactas, and peteneras, would, 


I believe, confirm this opinion. 
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to become Mexico), or from some other Spanish colony to the 
south, where such penitential societies had long existed.” 
Such individuals had belonged to such a society, to be able 
to impart its organization and ritual to their new neighbors 
here in New Mexico. And if we consider the New Mexicans’ 
own medieval-Spanish religious background at the time, a 
feeling made more acute by living for generations so close 
to the essentials of life and death in a stark land, the soil 
was most fertile and ready for such a transplant. Within a 
few years the movement had spread, despite Bishop Zu- 
biria’s prohibition, from the Santa Cruz and Chimay6é area 
to almost every village in New Mexico. 

An alternate supposition is that some book, which de- 
scribed the old Spanish penitential societies and their rites, 
had found its way to New Mexico at this time, in the quarter- 
century after 1776, to inspire the first Hermandad. The quick 
results, however, suggest a living person as the prime mover. 

It is true that certain practices common to all the New 
Mexican brotherhoods are different from the original Span- 
ish ones. The absence of the nazarenos is one, perhaps be- 
cause their long gowns and wigs were unavailable. The use 
of obsidian knives and spiny cactus, of yucca scourges, for 
drawing blood and causing pain, the penance of kneeling 
on arroz (rice) composed of tiny sharp stones from our 
Southwest anthills, all these were features and modifications 
suggested and provided by the local landscape. 

The Tinieblas rites of Holy Week with their multiple 
candlestick and noisemaking chains and matracas were 
nothing else than their imitation of the liturgical Tenebrae 
services as they remembered them from the now-vanished 
Franciscans. So also was the procession of the Way of the 
Cross, though this, too, had been associated with the original 
Penitentes of Spain. 

The rare practice of “crucifying” by tying a volunteer 
to a cross on Good Friday—never by nailing®’’—came from 

56. See Note 46. Different Mexican priests have told me of similar Penitentes 
that have existed from time immemorial in remote sections of Mexico. 


57. Lurid articles in the past have accused the Penitentes of nailing a victim 
to the cross, more for sensational effect and out of ignorance, we trust, than out of 
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a different source, the old folk Passion Play, the crucifixion 
scene of which was made a realistic part of the Penitente 
rites by the brethren who eventually were the only ones to 
preserve some elements of such dramas of the people.®* Also 
from the miracle plays was the macabre feature of a wooden 
figure of Death riding a heavy cart with ready bow and 
arrow. This Carro, or Carreta de la Muerte, one of the most 
common features of the medieval mystery plays, like the 
Crucified of the Passion dramas, was made part and parce! 
of the Penitente rites.°” A nun writing her doctoral thesis 
on old New Mexico folk plays, while repeating the oft-told 
errors about the Penitentes’ origin, showed rare insight in 
one brief paragraph: “Passion plays were undoubtedly used 
by the missionaries in the Colonial days, then were taken 
over by the Folk, and later made part of the expiatory prac- 
tice of the Penitente Brothers.’ Yes, there was a clear 
distinction between the original rites peculiar to the Peni- 
tentes and the old mystery plays of the people, and it is most 
important to keep them separate, even if the New Mexico 
Penitentes assimilated them into their own rites. 

These and other peculiarities, however, do not alter the 
fact that, as an organization, the New Mexico Penitentes 
had an outside origin that was recent. They were not much 
more than fifty years old, perhaps even less, when the United 
States took over in 1846.*! 


malice.—A volunteer was bound hand and foot, and also at the waist sometimes, and 
taken down from the cross at his request or if he fainted. Lummis’ photographs at 
San Mateo in 1888 may be found in the sources already cited. 

58. Lummis wrote that in 1888 only one town (San Mateo) carried out a 
crucifixion (loc. cit.), adding that others had been held there in 1889, 1890, and 1891 
Samuel Ellison saw a boy lashed to a cross and wearing a cactus crown at Pefia Blanca 
in 1867 or 1868; he witnessed a similar scene at Mora in 1859 or 1860 (Huntington 
Libr., loc cit., p. 325).—Alice Corbin Henderson warmly describes one at Abiquiu that 
she herself witnessed in this preset century! (Op. cit., pp. 46-47.) 

59. Father Dominguez described the present church of Trampas minutely, but 
did not find its famous Death Figure and Cart here, nor elsewhere. 

60. Sister Joseph Marie, I1.H.M., The Role of the Church and the Folk in the 
Development of the Early Drama in New Merico, University of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia: 1948), p. 89. 

61. At least in strength and size, for the initial Hermandad could have started 
obscurely any time between 1777 and 1800.—Someone wrote in the Albuquerque 
Record, April 6, 1878, that the Penitentes had started there in 1820, but Ritch thought 
they were older. (Huntington Libr., loc. cit.) 
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The functions of the New Mexico brotherhoods were 
public in those early days, during Lent and particularly dur- 
ing Holy Week, at funerals and other special occasions, as 
when rogations were made for rain. The villagers partici- 
pated (for not all were members by any means) as a most 
sympathetic audience, or congregation rather, since the so- 
ciety was supplying these priestless villages with religious 
ceremonies for which they greatly hungered. There were no 
women Penitentes at all, although some served as auxiliaries 
in providing meals and cleaning the moradas (combination 
chapel and meeting rooms).** The poor, whether white or 
genizaro, were generally the more devout souls who became 
“brothers of blood.” The ricos and more sophisticated men, 
if they joined at all, tended to be only “brothers of light” 
who, as in the quip by the author of Fray Gerundio, were 
content to light the way for their more simple and sincere 
brethren and their scourging, and, after the American Oc- 
cupation, to peddle them as vote-blocks at the polls. Some 
were also ready to become Protestants when the Archbishop 
invaded their sphere of influence. 

The uncompromising attempt of Bishop Zubiria to abol- 
ish the society in 1833 has already been told. But in New 
Mexico there was no closely-knit church administration at 
that time, the few pastors in the larger centers being respon- 
sible to the bishop in Durango far away through a Vicar in 
Santa Fe who did not seem to exercise much authority. As 
previously pointed out, there had been no episcopal visitation 
between 1760 and 1833, and Bishop Zubiria did not make 
another until 1850. In the meantime, the Penitentes spread 
into every hamlet and town. Due to the paucity of priests, or 
carelessness among the few, his decree of suppression had 
no effect at all. A year after this bishop’s second and last 
visit to New Mexico, Lamy came as first resident bishop, 
to meet the problem in the way he saw best. Evidently he 
was not made aware of his Mexican predecessor’s strict con- 
demnation; probably this decree had never been seen or read 


62 A morada is a dwelling place or lodge, from the verb morar, and 1 


feminine of the adjective ‘“‘purple,”’ as some writers have guessed 
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again since 1845 until recently. Had Lamy and Salpointe 
known about it, they would have taken a different view from 
that of a Third Order derivation, and consequently would 
have proceeded against the brotherhoods with much greater 
severity and finality. 

Regardless of whatever course they would have taken, 
or whether or not the Rev. Mr. Darley and his helpers had 
interfered, the Penitente brotherhoods would still have been 
there with all their strange practices to shock the first Anglo- 
Americans, and provide exotic material for the books and 
journals that continue to be the source of so much Penitente- 
writing down to our times. 

Finally, let it be said that New Mexicans need not apolo- 
vize for the Penitentes. Whatever their failings, they are 
not a real blot on the history of this region and its native 
people. While graphically representing a distinct phase in 
our local history, like the strange santos, they also were 
instrumental in preserving for us, during a most critical 
period, many old Christian and old Spanish nuggets of vir- 
tue, courtesy, and folklore, which we have since squandered 
away. Culturally and religiously, the Penitentes themselves 
are and ought to be a thing of the past. If they still persist, 
though in steadily diminishing numbers, it is because of the 
universal need that human males have of belonging to a 
“club” of their equals, one which reflects their individuality 
and gives it opportunity for action; and their individualities’ 
only reflection is in the past, with their forefathers of recent 
memory. They are the few whose outlook has not changed 
enough for them to feel at home with the Knights of Colum- 
bus or the Holy Name Society or, secularly, with the Elks 
and Kiwanis. 





CHECKLIST OF NEW MEXICO PUBLICATIONS 
By WILMA LOY SHELTON 


(Concluded) 


Ground water report. 
No. 1 Geology and ground water resources of the eastern 

part of Colfax county, N. M., by Roy L. Griggs. (Socorro) 
1948. 187p. 
Geology and ground water resources of San Miguel 
county, N. M., by R. L. Griggs and G. E. Hendrickson. 
Prepared in coéperation with the U. S. Bureau of recla- 
mation, N. M. Bureau of mines and mineral resources 
and the N. M. State engineer. Socorro, 1951. 121p. 
Geology and ground water resources of Eddy county, 
N. M., by G. E. Hendrickson and R. S. Jones. Prepared 
cooperatively by the U. S. Geological survey, N. M. 
Bureau of mines and mineral resources, and the State 
engineer of N. M. 1952. 169p. 


Oil and gas map of New Mexico, by Dean E. Winchester .. . 1931. 
(Socorro, 1931) 1 sheet 25% x 23% in. 


Oil and gas map of New Mexico, by Dean E. Winchester (1931) 
Rev. by A. Andreas to July 15, 1936. Scale; 125 mi. 1 in. 
(Socorro, 1936) 1 sheet. 27% x 25%. 


New Mexico oil and gas engineering data. 1947- Socorro, 1947- vol. 
for 1947 issued as its Circular 19B; 1948 issued as its Oil and 
gas report 4-B. 


New Mexico oil and gas statistical data 1947- Socorro, 1947- vol. 
for 1947 issued as its Circular 19A; 1948 issued as its Oil and 
gas report 4A. 


Report 
1927-1930. v. 1-3 (E. H. Wells) Circular no. 3 mimeo. 
July 1, 1945-June 30, 1946. 42p. (E. C. Anderson) 
July 1, 1946-June 30, 1947. 49p. (E. C. Anderson) 
July 1, 1947-June 30, 1948. 56p. (E. C. Anderson) 
July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950. 26p. (E. J. Workman) 
July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952. 42p. (E. J. Workman) 


New Mexico Interscholastic oratorical and declamatory 
association. 


Annual report of the executive committee . . . v.p. 1911-1915. 5v. 
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New Mexico magazine. 
Home plan book (rev. and enl. ed.) ed. by George Fitzpatrick. 
Art editor, Wilfred Stedman. Santa Fe, 1946. 55p. 
Pictorial New Mexico, ed. by George Fitzpatrick. Art ed. Wilfred 
Stedman. Santa Fe, Rydal press, c1949. 191p. 


Poems of New Mexico, ed. by George Fitzpatrick. Albuquerque, 
Valliant printing co., c1936. 4p., 11-71 (8)p. 


New Mexico medical society. 


Organized for the purpose of federating and bringing 
together the entire medical profession of the state, to 
unite with similar societies and advance medical science 
. to secure enactment and enforcement of medical 
laws ... and to guard and foster interests of members. 
. . Founded in 1882 as the Las Vegas medical society. 
The name was changed in 1896 to N.M.medical society. 
Constitution and by-laws, 1882. 
Constitution and by-laws ... May 28, 1940. (Albuquerque, 1940) 
20p. 
Constitution and by-laws . . . Aug. 1, 1952. (Albuquerque, 1952) 23p. 
News letter. v. 1- July, 1949- Albuquerque, 1949- monthly 


New Mexico military institute, Roswell. 


Incorporated in 1891 as Goss military academy; name 
was changed in 1893 in accordance with bill passed in 
territorial legislature, which established the New Mexico 
military institute. 

A history of New Mexico military academy, 1891-1941, by J. R. Kelly. 
(Albuquerque, University of New Mexico press, 1953) 404p. 

The library no. 1-7; Nov. 15, 1926- May 15, 1927. 
ed. by Paul Horgan 
no more published 


New Merxico mining association. 
Organized in January 1939 at Silver City as New Mex- 
ico Miner and prospector’s association. The office was 
moved to Albuquerque in Sept. 1945 and to Carlsbad in 
March 1953. The name was changed to N. M. Mining 
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Association in Dec. 1951. The purpose of the organization 
is to promote the welfare of the mining industry in New 
Mexico. 
Annual meeting 
Jan. 19-20, 1940, Albuquerque (T. D. Benjovsky) 
Jan. 24-25, 1941, Albuquerque (A. S. Walter) 
Jan. 16-17, 1942, Albuquerque (Frank McDonough) 
1943 no convention 
called special meeting March 20 at Silver City for election 
of officers 
April 21-22, 1944, Albuquerque (F. O. Davis) 
1945 no convention 
April 19-20, 1946, Albuquerque (Horace Moses) 
Feb. 21-22, 1947, Albuquerque (E. C. Iden) 
Jan. 9-10, 1948, Carlsbad (H. E. McCray) 
Feb. 10-12, 1949, Santa Fe (G. T. Harley) 
Jan. 19-21, 1950, Silver City (G. A. Warner) 
Feb. 15-17, 1951, Albuquerque (Wm. H. Goodrich) 
Jan. 17-19, 1952, Carlsbad (T. M. Cramer) 
Proceedings of meetings are summarized in the official 
publication of the Association 
New Mexico Miner, v. 1-Aug. 1939- v. p. 1939- 
Title varies: Aug. 1939-Nov. 1951, New Mexico Miner and 
Prospector 
Beginning with v. 14 no. 11-12 for Nov.-Dec. 1952 the publi- 
cation is a mimeographed new type bulletin 


New Mexico Mining company. 


Preliminary report for the use of the stockholders. New York, Baker, 
1864. 21p. 

Statement and compilation of facts and evidences concerning the 
franchises of the N. M. mining co. New York, 1871, 16p. 


New Mexico motor carriers’ association, inc. 


Incorporated Aug. 5, 1939 for the purpose of advancing 
the interests of transporters of property and passengers 
by motor vehicles. 
Articles of incorporation ... (Albuquerque, 1939) (2)p. mimeo. 
Annual convention. 1939- 
Santa Fe, Dec. 8-9, 1944 (2)p. v. 6, typew. 
Albuquerque, Dec. 14-15, 1945, v. 7 (Art Nay, pres.) in New Mex- 
ico Transporter, v. 1 no. 4, Dec. 45, p. 1 
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Albuquerque, Sept. 12-14, 1946, v. 8 (R. F. Brown, pres.) in N. M. 
Transporter, v. 2 no. 2, Oct. ’46, p. 1, 10 
Albuquerque, Oct. 16-18, 1947, v. 9 (R. F. Brown, pres.) in N. M. 
Transporter, v. 3 no. 3, Nov. ’47, p. 1, 6 
Albuquerque, Sept. 2-4, 1948, v. 10 (C. R. Bryant) 10p. mimeo. 
also in N. M. Transporter, v. 4 no. 2, Oct. ’48, p. 1, 8, 10 
No convention 1949 
Carlsbad, Jan. 20-21, 1950, v. 11 (C. R. Bryant) in N. M. Trans- 
porter, v. 5 no. 6, Feb. 1950 
Albuquerque, Jan. 19-20, 1951, v. 12 (R. B. Smith) in N. M. Trans- 
porter, v. 6 no. 6, Feb. ’51, p. 3, 21 
Hobbs, Jan. 17-19, 1952, v. 13 (R. B. Smith) in N. M. Trans- 
porter, v. 7 no. 6, Feb. ’52, p. 3, 12 
Albuquerque, Jan. 8-10, 1953, v. 14 (C. L. McClaskey) in N. M. 
Transporter, v. 8 no. 6, Feb. ’53, p. 10, 12 
Legislative bulletin. Albuquerque, 1953 
nos. 1-4 mimeo. 
The New Mexico Transporter. v. 1- Sept. 1945- Albuquerque, 1945- 
monthly 
History of the N. M. Motor carriers association in v. 5 no. 5, Jan. 
1950, p. 3 


Safety awards, state safety program. (Albuquerque, 1953) (4)p. 


New Mexico petroleum industries commission. 


Established in 1933 to check tax and legislative program. 


Bulletin, Jan. 1936-October, 1943, monthly, mimeo. continued as N. M. 
P.1.C. 
N.M.P.1.C., Nov. 1943- monthly 


New Mexico pharmaceutical association. 


Established May 1929 to improve and better pharmacy 
in New Mexico. 
El Boticario, New Mexico druggist news. Feb. 1948-Nov. 1950, Albu- 
querque, 1948-50 
El Boticario, the news of New Mexico pharmacy. v. 1- Feb. 1953, 
Albuquerque, 1953- mimeo., monthly 
Minutes of annual convention. 
May 20-21, 1929, Albuquerque (26)p. v. 1 (E. C. Welch, pres.) 
typew. 
May 19-20, 1930, Carlsbad (15)p. v. 2 (W. W. McAdoo, pres.) 
typew. 
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May 20-21, 1931, Albuquerque, 40, 4p. v. 3 (W. W. McAdoo, pres.) 
typew. 

March 21-23, 1932, El Paso, v.p. v. 4 (R. M. Tihner, pres.) typew. 

May 24-25, 1933, Carlsbad, v.p. v. 5 (D. L. C. Hoyer) typew. 

March 11, 1934, Vaughn, 4p. Special sess. (R. E. Campbell) 
typew. 

Mzy 23-24, 1934, Santa Fe, 29p. v. 6 (R. E. Campbell) typew. 

May 22-23, 1935, Clovis, 10p. v. 7 (H. I. Braden) typew. 

May 20-21, 1936, Albuquerque, 32p. v. 8 (E. C. Welch) typew. 

Dec. 10, 1936, Albuquerque, 3p. Special session (H. I. Braden) 
typew. 

June 14-17, 1937, El Paso, 12p. v. 9 (H. I. Braden) typew. 
(Tri state—Texas, Arizona, New Mexico) 

May 18-19, 1938, Albuquerque, 20p. v. 10 (H. I. Braden) typew. 

May 17-18, 1939, Carlsbad, 64p. v. 11 (G. B. Riddle) typew. 

May 15-16, 1940, Albuquerque, 9p. v. 12 (A. L. Evans) typew. 

May 19-20, 1941, Silver City, 5p. v. 13 (F. B. Seals) typew. 

May 25, 1942, Albuquerque, 15p. v. 14 (M. D. Smithson) typew. 

1943 no convention (Paul Austin) 

July 17, 1944, Albuquerque, 58p. v. 16 (Bert Rose, vice pres.) 

typew. 
1945 no convention 

July 15-16, Albuquerque, 171p. v. 17 (F. C. Reilly) typew. 

June 2-3, 1947, Albuquerque, 232p. v. 18 (M. G. Howe) typew. 

June 1-2, 1948, Albuquerque, 260p. v. 19 (Stanley Pawol) 
typew. 

June 8-10, 1949, Albuquerque, 218p. v. 20 (Bill Burt) typew. 

June 6-8, 1950, Santa Fe, 45p. v. 21 (J. M. Henry) typew. 

June 5-7, 1951, Albuquerque, 26p. v. 22 (Ray Platt) mimeo. 

June 3-5, 1952, Albuquerque, 39p. v. 23 (George Arnold) mimeo. 

June 1-3, 1953, Albuquerque, v. 24 (R. D. Sasser) mimeo. 

Annual convention program ... 

1936 18p. v. 8 

1946 unp. v. 17 

1947 56p. v. 18 

1948 56p. v. 

1949 55p. v. 

1950 64p. v 

1951 48p. v 

1952 48p. v 


New Mexico society for crippled children. 


Established in 1940 to assist crippled children and adults. 


New Mexico sunshine; a quarterly bulletin dedicated to friends of 
crippled children. Albuquerque, 1944-1945. 
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v. 1 #1-5, March 1944-Oct. 1945. 
Discontinued 


Symposium on crippled children’s services, New Mexico; ed. by W. L. 
Minear; rev. 1951. n.p. (1951) 89p. 


New Mexico society of professional engineers. 
Established in March, 1947, for the purpose of promoting 
and protecting the profession of engineering as a social 
and economic influence vital to the affairs of men and 
their community. 

New Mexico professional engineer v. 1-5; Jan. 1949-May 1953. Albu- 
querque, 1949-1953 


Title varied: From Jl. 1949-Apr. 1951, v. 1 #7-v. 3 #4 called 
New Mexico professional engineer and contractor 


New Mexico Speech association. 


Established in July 1934. 


Proceedings, v. 1-3. 1934-July, 1936 
First, Third reports issued with the N. M. Theatre conference 


New Mexico state bar association. 


Formed in 1886 to cultivate the science of jurisprudence, 
to promote reform in law, to facilitate the administration 
of justice and to elevate the standard of integrity in the 
legal profession. 


Minutes at regular annual session . . . together with constitution and 
by-laws as amended and in force .. . Santa Fe, 1886-1911 
Santa Fe, Jan. 19, 30, 1886, 18p. v. 1 

(Organization, Constitution & By-laws) 
Santa Fe, Jan. 4, 12, 17, 20, 24, 1887, 38p. v. 2 (W. A. Vincent) 
Santa Fe, Jan. 3, 20, 21, 1888, 65p. v. 3 (N. B. Field) 
Santa Fe (Jan. 1, 1889), 61p. v. 4 (S. P. Newcomb) 
Santa Fe, Jan. 7, 1890, 78p. v. 5 (Frank Springer) 
Santa Fe, Jan. 6, 12, 19, 26, 31, 1891, 91p. v. 6 (F. W. Clancy) 
Santa Fe, July, 1892, 55p. v. 7 (W. E. Hazledine) 

July session, 1892, special session Nov. and Dec. 1892. 
Santa Fe, Aug. 1, 3, 9, 18, 1893, 47p. v. 8 (A. B. Elliott) 

Special session in January 
Santa July 31 and Aug. 29, 1894, 55p. v. 9 (A. A. Jones) 
Santa Oct. 3, 28, 1895, 163p. v. 10 (J. D. Fitch) 

Adjourned session of 1894 
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Santa Fe, July 27, Aug. 10, Sept. 24, Dec. 14-15, 1896, and Jan. 4, 
1897 
Adjourned sessions, 36p. v. 11 (T. B. Catron) 
Santa Fe, July 26-28 and Aug. 16, 1897; July 25 and Aug. 18, 
1898 
Adjourned sessions, 53p. v. 12 & 13 (A. B. Fall, R. E. 
Twitchell) 
Santa Fe, Jan. 3, 10, 11, 18, 1900, 63(1)p. v. 14 (R. E. Twitchell) 
Santa Fe, Jan. 9, 22, 24 & Feb. 25, 1901, 70p. v. 15 (A. A. Free- 
man) 
Together with proceedings on ‘Marshall Day” 
Santa Fe, Jan. 8-9, 20, 23, 1902, 32p. v. 16 (E. A. Fiske) 
Santa Fe, Jan. 7, 12, 19, 26 & Feb. 26, 1903, 39p. v. 17 (W. B. 
Childers) 
Santa Fe, Jan. 6, 1904, 75(1)p. v. 18 (A. H. Harllee) 
Santa Fe, Aug. 29-30, 1904, 87(1)p. (W. C. Wrigley) 
Regular annual session 
Santa Fe, Sept. 20-22, 1905, 43(1)p. v. 19 (G. A. Richardson) 
Santa Fe, Aug. 22-23, 1906, 91(1)p. v. 20 (W. A. Hawkins) 
Roswell, Aug. 22-24, 1907, 115p. v. 21 
(1908-14 sessions incorrectly numbered; correct number- 
ing resumed 1915) 
Santa Fe, Aug. 31-Sept. 1, 1908, 104p. (v. 22) (A. B. McMillen) 
(No meeting held in 1909) 
Albuquerque, Aug. 28-30, 1911, 87p. (v. 26) 
(Includes minutes of 24th and 25th sessions, Feb. 28, 
1910, and Oct. 18, 1910) 


Report with proposed legislation as to elections. Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
can printing co., 1914, 42p. (F. W. Clancy) 


Report of proceedings of the annual meeting. 

Santa Fe, Aug. 19, 1925, 23p. v. 1 (J. M. Hervey) 

Santa Fe, Aug. 10-11, 1926, 66p. v. 2 (J. M. Hervey) 

Santa Fe, Aug. 9-10, 1927, 78p. v. 3 (A. H. Hudspeth) 
v. 4 (E. C. Crampton) 
v. 5 

Roswell, Aug. 12-13, 1930, 131p. v. 6 (L. O. Fullen) 

Albuquerque, Aug. 17-18, 1931, 66p. v. 7 (T. E. Mears) 

Santa Fe, Aug. 16-17, 1932, 51p. v. 8 (M. C. Mechem) 

Albuquerque, Aug. 22, 1933, 63p. v. 9 (H. M. Dow) 

Albuquerque, Aug. 14-15, 1934, 86p. v. 10 (E. L. Holt) 

Santa Fe, Aug. 9-10, 193 ip. v. 11 (J. A. Hall) 

taton, Aug. 14-15, 1936, 79p. v. 12 (C. M. Botts) 

*Santa Fe, Oct. 8-9, 1937, 148p. v. 13 (A. N. White) 

Albuquerque, Oct. 14-15, 1938, 107p. v. 14 (C. H. Fowler) 

Santa Fe, Aug. 18-19, 1939, 149p. v. 15 (H. A. Kiker) 





CHECKLIST 
Albuquerque, Sept. 27-28, 1940, 153p. v. 16 (Edwin Mechem) 
toswell, Oct. 10-11, 1941, 135p. v. 17 (G. L. Reese, Sr.) 
Santa Fe, Oct. 16-17, 1942, 76p. v. 18 (E. M. Grantham) 
Santa Fe, Oct. 22-23, 1943, 112p. v. 19 (A. K. Montgomery) 
Albuquerque, Oct. 13-14, 1944, 120p. v. 20 (A. W. Marshall) 
Annual meeting not held; board meeting held at 
Santa Fe, Nov. 6, 1945, 44p. (Waldo Spiess) 
Annual meeting not held; board meeting held at 
Santa Fe, Jan. 27, 1947, 41p. (E. C. Crampton) 

*Includes dedication ceremonies Supreme Court Building (title 
varies slightly) 1886-1925 as New Mexico bar association; 1926- 
33, New Mexico state bar association 

Las Cruces, Oct. 17-18, 1947, 97p. v. 21 (E. C. Iden) 
Roswell, Oct. 8-9, 1948, 52p. v. 22 (C. C. McCulloh) 
Tucumcari, Oct. 7-8, 1949, 52p. v. 23 (E. F. Sanders) 
Carlsbad, Oct. 20-21, 1950, 52p. v. 24 (Otto Smith) 
Silver City, Oct. 26-27, 1951, 56p. v. 25 (F. W. Beuther) 
Raton, Oct. 24-25, 1952, 71p. v. 26 (G. L. Reese) 


Secretary’s letter v. 1- 1942- 


New Mexico State dental society. 


Established in 1907 to promote public welfare by ad- 
vancement of the dental profession in education, science 


and mutual fellowship and by advocacy of proper legal 
legislation. 


New Mexico state dental journal v. 1- 1949- Santa Fe, 1949- 


New Mevxico state federation of labor. 


Established Dec. 2, 1912, for the purpose of establishing 
better communications between trade unions of the state, 
work for their rights and the advancement of their voca- 
tion. 

Constitution and by-laws of New Mexico state federation of labor as 


amended and adopted at ninth convention at Santa Fe, July 7-8, 
1926. n.p. (1926) Llp. 


Constitution and by-laws (approved Sept. 16, 1931) Santa Fe (1931) 
20p. 


Constitution and by-laws, 1940-41. n.p.n.d. 19p. 


Constitution and by-laws as amended by Santa Fe convention, Oct. 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 1948. Santa Fe (1948) 19p. 
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Constitution and by-laws as amended by Roswell convention, Oct. 3, 4, 

5, 1952. (Santa Fe, 1952) 20p. 

Official labor day and convention book 

1935 58p. v. 12 (Alex Craig, pres.) in v. 1 no. 17 of Union 
organizer 

1937 80p. v. 14 (Alex. Craig, pres.) in v. 3 no. 6 of Union 
organizer 

1941 64p. 

1942 48p. 

1946 90p. 

1947 72p. 

1948 96p. 

1949 80p. 

1950 92p. 

1951 96p. 

1952 88p. 


18 

19 (Pete Olivas) 

23 (Bill McHugh) 

24 (Peter Cooney) 

25 (W. A. Walker) 

26 (Charles A. Cooper) 

27 (Joe Rivera) 

28 (James A. Price) 

. 29 (James A. Price) 

Official program of the annual convention .. . 
1952 (2)p. 


<see4888 


< 


New Mexico labor leader. v. 1- 1948- 
weekly 


Proceedings of convention 
Oct. 15-16, 1920, Gallup (9)p. v. 1 (C. J. Williams) 
(Contains Annual report for Oct. 1, 1919-Sept. 30, 1920) 
Oct. 14-15, 1921, Albuquerque (26)p. v. 2 (M. J. Lynch) 
(Contains Annual report for Oct. 1, 1920-Se,»t. 30, 1921) 
July 7-8, 1926, Santa Fe, 14p. v. 3 (J. H. Hanks) mimeo. 
Oct. 13-14, 1927, Clovis, 7p. v. 4 (E. T. Schwab) 
Oct. 10-12, 1929, Albuquerque, 28p. v. 6 (J. C. Hughes) 
Sept. 12-15, 1930, Albuquerque, 19p. v. 7 (L. M. Thompson) 
Sept. 14-18, 1931, Albuquerque, 48p. v. 8 (Alex Craig) 
Sept. 25-27, 1937, Albuquerque, 38p. v. 14 (Alex Craig) 
Sept. 30, Oct. 1-2, 1938, Santa Fe, 47p. v. 15 (C. A. Cooper) 
Sept. 15-17, 1939, Carlsbad, 61p. v. 16 (R. N. Pearce) 
Sept. 27-29, 1940, Clovis, 73p. v. 17 (R. N. Pearce) 
1941 64p. v. 18 
Sept. 13-14, 1946, Albuquerque, 90p. v. 23 (Bill McHugh) 
Oct. 10-12, 1947, Carlsbad, 110p. v. 24 (Peter Cooney) 
Oct. 1-3, 1948, Santa Fe, 104p. v. 25 (W. A. Walker) 
Oct. 14-16, 1949, Albuquerque, 86p. v. 26 (Charles A. Cooper) 
Oct. 6-8, 1950, Carlsbad, 89p. v. 27 (Joe Rivera) 
Oct. 5-7, 1951, Clovis, 93p. v. 28 (James A. Price) 
Oct. 3-5, 1952, Roswell, 91p. v. 29 (James A. Price) 





CHECKLIST 
New Mexico state firemen’s association. 
Established in 1923. 


Minutes of the annual meeting 
Las Vegas 1923 v.1 
Santa Fe, Oct. 28-29 1924 v.2 (4)p. (L. W. Ilfeld, pres.) typew. 
Las Vegas, Oct. 12-13 1925 v.3 5p. (L. W. Ilfeld, pres.) typew. 
Las Vegas, July 3 1927 v.5 3p. (L. W. Ilfeld, pres.) typew. 
Socorro, July 27-28 1928 v.6 5p. (P.D. Miller, 1st v. p.) 
typew. 
Proceedings of the annual convention. 
Gallup, Aug. 25-27 1929 v.7 6p. (P.D. Miller, pres.) typew. 


Proceedings of the eighth annual convention and the First annual Fire 
college . . . Deming, June 4, 5, and 6, 1930. 19p. 


Proceedings of the ninth annual convention and second annual Fire 
college ... held at Clovis. Albuquerque, 1931. 46p. (Univ. of 
New Mexico. Bulletin Whole no. 196. Engineering series v.1 no.1 
July 15, 1931) 

Proceedings of the tenth annual convention and third annual Fire col- 
lege of New Mexico . . . Raton, N. M. June 13, 14, 15, 1932. 
n.p.n.d. 60p. 


Proceedings of the eleventh annual Fire school and eighteenth annual 
convention . . . Hobbs, N. M. May 13-14-15, 1940; compiled and 
published by The New Mexico State Department of vocational 
trade and industrial education, Santa Fe, N. M. 23, 5p. 

No meeting held in 1943. 

Addresses delivered at fourteenth annual Fire school . . . Raton, 
June 12, 13, 14, 1944. Santa Fe, New Mexico Dept. of Trade and 
Industrial education (1944) 54p. mimeo. 

No meeting held in 1945. 

Minutes of the fifteenth annual Fire school and twenty-second annual 
convention . . . Raton, June 17, 18, 19, 1946. 22p. typew. 


Minutes and proceedings of the 25th annual convention and 18th Fire 
college . . . Silver City, June 12-15, 1949. 4, 8p. 
Issued in News letter July, 1949. 


Minutes and proceedings of the 26th annual convention and nineteenth 
Fire college . . . Tucumcari, 1950. 33p. typew. 

Minutes and proceedings of the 27th annual convention and 20th Fire 
college . . . Hobbs, May 14, 15, and 16, 1951. (31) p. 


Minutes . . . Clayton, June 25, 1952. (29) p. 
Includes Constitution and By-laws 
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Minutes and proceedings of the annual convention and Fire college . . . 
Raton, June 8, 9, 10, 1953. Raton, 1953. 24p. 
News letter 
Nov. 12,1950 (3)p. mimeo. 
Mar. 12,1951 (2)p. ” 
May, 28,1952 (1)p. 
1953 (2)p. 


Program ... annual convention 


Sixth annual convention of The New Mexico State Fire chief’s associa- 
tion and associate members. Socorro, July 27, 28, 1928. (4) p. 
Seventh annual convention of The New Mexico State Firemen’s associ- 
ation. Gallup, Aug. 26th, 27th and 28th, 1929. (6) p. 

3th Annual convention, Ist Annual Fire college ... Deming, June 
4th, 5th and 6th, 1930. (6) p. 

Ninth annual convention, second Fire college. Clovis, June 3rd, 4th, 
5th, 1931. (7) p. 

Tenth annual convention and Third Fire college. Raton, June 13, 14, 
15, 1932. (21) p. 

Eleventh annual convention and Fourth Fire college . . . Las Cruces, 
June 5, 6, and 7, 1933. 11p. 

Twelfth annual convention and Fifth Fire college . . . Roswell, May 
28, 29, 30, 1934. (12)p. 

Thirteenth annual convention and Sixth Fire college ... Santa Fe, 
June 20, 21 and 22, 1935. (11)p. folder. 


Fourteenth annual convention and Seventh Fire college . .. May 11, 
12 and 13, 1936. (10) p. folder. 


Fifteenth annual convention and Eighth Fire college . . . Clayton, 
May 24, 25 and 26, 1937. (10) p. folder. 

Sixteenth annual convention and Ninth Fire college .. . Carlsbad, 
May 16, 17 and 18, 1938. (11) p. folder. 

Seventeenth annual convention and Tenth Fire college ... June 19, 
20, 21, 1939, Las Vegas. (16) p. 

Eleventh annual Fire college and eighteenth annual convention .. . 
May 13, 14, 15, 1940, Hobbs... (14)p. 

Twelfth annual Fire college and nineteenth annual convention. . . 
Hot Springs, May 26, 27, 28, 1941 ... (14)p. 

Thirteenth annual Fire college and twentieth annual convention .. . 
Las Vegas, June 8, 9, 10, 1942 . . . (6)p. folder. 

Fourteenth annual Fire college and twenty-first annual convention 

. Raton, June 12, 13, 14,1944 . . . (10)p. 





CHECKLIST 


Fifteenth annual Fire school and twenty-second annual convention 
Raton, June 17, 18, 19, 1946 . . . (9)p. 

“Investigation by fires,” an address by H. C. Watson, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Arson dept., Denver, Colorado. Presented at 
the annual convention of the New Mexico state Firemen’s associa- 
tion, Carlsbad, May 16, 1938. 5p. mimeo. 

Laws pertaining to Fire departments. Santa Fe, New Mexico Depart- 
ment of vocational trade & industrial education. Division of Public 
service training, n.d. 7p. (Fire service training bulletin #1) 
mimeo. 

Safety in the fire service (by) Sydney Ingham. Address delivered at 
the Fifteenth annual Fire school . . . Raton, June 17, 1946. 8p. 
mimeo. 

The underwriter’s greatest service to a fire department, by Julius 
Pearse, n.d. 3p. 


New Merico state poultry association. 


Organized Dec. 2, 1927 for the welfare and protection of 
the producers, buyers, and consumers of poultry and its 
products, and to outline and foster a definite system of poul- 
try improvement; dissolved Nov. 26, 1949. 

Directory. 

1933 8p. (W. M. Ginn) 

1936 4p. (W. M. Ginn) 

1937 4p. (W. M. Ginn) 

1938 Ap. (E. E. Anderson) 

1939 2p. (E. E. Anderson) 

1940 ; (E. E. Anderson) 

1941 ’ (E. E. Anderson) 
1942 ? (E, E. Anderson) 


New Mexico Town company, Santa Fe. 


Real estate in New Mexico. Santa Fe, 1883. 


New Mexico tuberculosis association. 


Organized May 2, 1917 as New Mexico public health 
association; reorganized Oct. 6, 1921 as New Mexico tuber- 
culosis association. Its purpose is the dissemination of 
knowledge, securing proper legislation, codperation with 
public authorities, state and local boards of health organiza- 
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tions, medical societies, and the encouragement of adequate 
provision for consumptives. 
33 years—May 2, 1917-April 15, 1950 (by Myrtle Greenfield) 
querque, 1950) 16p. 
Annual report 
April 1, 1942-Mr. 31, 1943. (18) p. (Dr. C. H. Gellenthien) 


( Albu- 


New Mexico University. 


istablished in 1889. 

For official list of publications see Its 
List of publications of the University; 6th ed. Albuquerque, 1949. 14p. 
A selected list of publications. Albuquerque, April 15, 1953. 10p. 


New Mexico wool growers association. 


Constitution and by-laws 
and Spanish. 


. . . Albuquerque (1906) 24p. in English 


Proceedings of the annual convention. v.1— 


Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 


Oct. 


7-8, 


Mr. 18-19, 


Mr. 


8-9, 


1907 
1918 
1920 


50p. 
112p. 
95p. 


v.p. 1905- 


7%. 3 
v.16 
v.17 


Feb. 9-10, 


1927 (103)p. v.23 


East Las 
Vegas Feb. 29-Mr.1, 1928 
(Silver Jubilee) 

Feb. 5-6, 1929 
Feb. 5-6, 1930 23p. 
Feb. 5-6, 1931 44p. 
Feb. 4-5, 1932 4p. 


28p. v.25 


Roswell 
Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
gram. 
Roswell 
gram 
Santa Fe Feb. 10-11, 1938 v.35 
N. M. Stockman v. 3 no. 3 Mr. ’38 p. 12-13 
Santa Fe Feb. 9-19, 1939 v.36 
N. M. Stockman v. 4 no. 3 Mr. ’39 p. 12-13 
Albuquerque Feb. 8-9, 1940 v.37 
N. M. Stockman v. 5 no. 2 Feb. ’40 p. 8, 20-21 
Albuquerque Feb. 6-7, 1941 v.38 
N. M. Stockman v. 6 no. 2 Feb. ’41 p. 28-36 
Albuquerque Feb. 5-6, 1942 v.39 
N. M. Stockman v. 7 no. 2 Feb. ’42 p. 14-16 


19p. 


Mr. 25-27, 1935 6p. 


(Solomon Luna) 
(E. M. Otero) 
(Prager Miller) 
(David Farr) 


(F. W. Lee) 


(F. W. Lee) 


(F. W. Lee) 
(F. W. Lee) 


(F. W. Lee) pro- 


(F. W. Lee) pro- 
. W. Lee) 
. W. Lee) 
. W. Lee) 
. W. Lee) 


. W. Lee) 
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Albuquerque Feb. 4-5, 1943 Tp. v.40 (F. W. Lee) 
also in N. M. Stockman v. 8 no. 2 Feb. ’43 p. 14-18 
Albuquerque Feb. 3-4, 1944 v.41 (F. W. Lee) 
N. M. Stockman v. 9 no. 2 Feb. ’44 p. 1-10 
Albuquerque Feb. 15-16, 1945 19p. v.42 (F. W. Lee) 
Summary in N. M. Stockman v. 10 no. 2 Feb. ’45 p. 4-7 
Albuquerque Feb. 5-6, 1946 20p. v.43 (F. W. Lee) 
Summary in N. M. Stockman v. 11 no. 2 Feb. ’46 p. 29-33 
Albuquerque Feb. 4-5, 1947 24p. v.44 (F. W. Lee) 
Summary in N. M. Stockman v. 12 no. 2 Feb. ’47 p. 42-56 
Albuquerque Feb. 3-4, 1948 23p. v.45 (F. W. Lee) 
Summary in N. M. Stockman v. 13 no. 2 Feb. ’48 p. 17-32 
Albuquerque Feb. 8-9, 1949 23p. v.46 (F. W. Lee) 
Summary in N. M. Stockman v. 14 no. 2 Feb. ’49 p. 24B-31 
Albuquerque Feb. 7-8, 1950 23p. v.47 (F. W. Lee) 
Summary in N. M. Stockman v. 15 no. 2 Feb. ’50 p. 18-23, 96-98 
Albuquerque Feb. 6-8, 1951 22p. v.48 (F. W. Lee) 
Summary in N. M. Stockman v. 16 no. 2 Feb. ’51 p. 18-23, 96-98 
Albuquerque Feb. 3-5, 1952 24p. v.49 (F. W. Lee) 
Summary in N. M. Stockman v. 17 no. 2 Feb. ’52 p. 10-16, 31-82 
Albuquerque Feb. 8-10, 1953 30p. v.50 (F. W. Lee) 
Summary in N. M. Stockman v. 18 no. 2 Feb. ’53 p. 18-22, 78 
1932-1944 not published; 1945-49 not published separately; only a sum- 
mary of association events and resolutions were included in N. M. 
Stockman. 


El Gorroguero (The sheep grower) v.1-5, 1933-37. Albuquerque, 1933- 
37 monthly. 


—— Resolutions adopted by the N. M. wool growers assoc. in 39th 
annual convention. Albuquerque Thurs. & Fri. Feb. 5-6, 1942. 22p. 


——Summary of resolutions and declaration of public policy 
adopted by 40th annual convention of N. M. wool growers assoc. 
Albuquerque Thurs. & Fri. Feb. 4-5, 1943. Tp. 


—Resolutions adopted by the Executive bd. of the N. M. wool 
growers assoc. in session at Albuquerque Feb. 15-16, 1945 with 
list of awards at the annual wool show and list of officers and 
members of the Executive bd. Albuquerque, 1945. 19p. 

This meeting of Executive bd. was called in lieu of the 42nd 
annual convention of the association which was prohibited by 
order of the Federal war convention bd. due to wartime 
conditions. 
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Public service company of New Mexico. 


Organized May, 1917 as Albuquerque Gas and Electric 
company ; name changed September, 1946; on Sept. 30, 1949, 
the company’s natural gas distribution system was sold to 
Southern Union gas company. 


Annual report to the stockholders. Albuquerque, 1947- 
1947 8p. (Arthur Prager, pres.) 
1948 Sp. (Arthur Prager, pres.) 
1949 20p. (Arthur Prager, pres.) 
1950 20p. (Arthur Prager, pres.) 
1951 20p. (Arthur Prager, pres.) 
1952 20p. (Arthur Prager, pres.) 


School for the visually handicapped, Alamogordo. 


Established in 1903 as Institute for the blind; in 1925 
for administrative purposes in al] matters except suits, state 
lands, funds and appropriations, the Institute was author- 
ized to use the name N. M. School for the blind. Name was 
changed by the 1953 legislature. 


Report 
Feb. 1903-Nov. 30, 1904 
in Message of M. A. Otero to the 36th Legislative Assembly 
Jan. 16, 1905. Exhibit “A5.” 4p. 
Dec. 1, 1904-Nov. 30, 1906 
in Message of H. J. Hagerman to the 37th Legislative As- 
sembly Jan. 21, 1907. Exhibit 34. 10p. 
1906- 1907 llp. v.1 (S. H. Gill) 
1907- 1908 16p.__—iv.2 (S. H. Gill) (E&S) 
1909-June 30,1910 25, 52p. v.4 (R. R. Pratt) (E&S) 
July 1,1910-June 7, 1912 96p. (v.5) (E&S) 
July 1, 1912-June 10, 1914 105p. (v.6) (R. R. Pratt) (E&S) 
Dec. 1, 1920-Nov. 30, 1922 79p. (v.7) 
Nothing was published showing the activities of the school 
since 1914, and in order to bring the reports to date, there is 
included in this biennial a brief summary of the biennials 
ending 1916, 1918, 1920. 
Dec. 1, 1922-Nov. 30, 1924 80p. (v.8) (R. R. Pratt) (E&S) 
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Taxpayers’ association of New Mexico. 


Founded in 1915. Devoted to the interests of New Mex- 
ico, its citizens and taxpayers. It is an unofficial agency for 
securing and publishing unbiased and accurate information 
concerning the administration and cost of government— 
national, state, and local. 

(Audit survey of the counties of New Mexico, 1939-19417) 

Title varies 

Contents.—A citizen looks at Chaves county, by Philip E. Larson 
and Carl M. Bird.—A taxpayer examines Harding county, by 
Philip E. Larson.—The finances of local government in Mora 
county for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940 by C. M. Botts, jr. 
and Sebe Barnes.—Audit Survey of Sandoval county for the year 
ending June 30, 1939, by Philip E. Larson and C. M. Botts, jr. 
Audit Survey of Socorro county for the year ending June 30, 1939, 
by Philip E. Larson, and C. M. Botts, jr.—Torrance county.—A 
taxpayer examines Union county by Philip E. Larson.—The fi- 
nances of local government in Valencia county for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, by C. M. Botts, jr. and Sebe Barnes. 

Controlling public assistance costs; a presentation to the legislature 
of New Mexico, Jan. 1953. (Santa Fe, 1953) 9p. 
New Mexico tax bulletin. v. 1- Jan. 1922- Santa Fe, N. M. 

Taxpayers’ association of New Mexico, 1922- 

Supersedes the New Mexico tax review. 

» New Mexico tax review by the Taxpayers’ association of New 
Mexico. v. 1-6 no. 1; Feb. 1916-May 1921. (Albuquerque, N. M.) 
1916-1921. 

6 v. in 1. 

V. 1 consists of 6 nos. (Feb.-July 1916); v. 2, 6 nos. (Sept.-Oct 

1916, Jan., Apr., June, Aug. 1917); v. 3, 1 no. (June 1918); v. 4, 

5 nos. (Dec. 1918, Jan., Mar., May, July 1919); v. 5, 1 no. (Dec. 
1919); v. 6, 1 no. (May, 1921). 

Published in Santa Fe, Apr. 1917-May, 1921. 

Superseded by New Mexico tax bulletin. 

New Mexico state highways, James A. French and the state engineer, 
an audit. Albuquerque, n.d. 39p. 

The public assistance program in New Mexico. A “know your govern- 
ment” report. n.p., 1947. 14p. 

Special report on the fiscal policies of the state of New Mexico by A. E. 

James ... Santa Fe, February 5, 1929. 15p. 

State Control of bond issues to supplement state control of tax levies; 

a paper read at the second annual meeting of the Taxpayers’ 
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association of New Mexico, by George G. Tunell. Albuquerque, 
September, 1916. 8p. 

This is how public roads are financed in New Mexico. A “know your 
government” report ... (Santa Fe, 1949) 22 leaves. 

This is how public schools are financed in New Mexico. A “know your 
government” report ... (Santa Fe, 1947) 21, 3 leaves. 

This is how public schools are financed in New Mexico. A “know your 


government” report. (Rev. July, 1949) (Santa Fe, 1949) 25, 8 
leaves. 


This is how public schools are financed in New Mexico. (Santa Fe, 
1953) v.p. 

The war and the business outlook for 1942; an address delivered by 
G. S. Carter, director School tax division at a meeting of the 
Taxpayers’ association. Albuquerque, Jan. 15, 1942. (17) p. 


Santa Fe. Laboratory of anthropology. 


For official list of publications see Its 
List of publications Jan. 1949; School of American research, Historical 


society of New Mexico, Laboratory of anthropology. Santa Fe, 
(1949) 19p. 


Santa Fe. School of American research. 
For official list of publications see 


List of publications Jan. 1949; School of American research, Historical 


society of New Mexico, Laboratory of anthropology. Santa Fe, 
(1949) 19p. 


(Concluded ) 





Notes and Documents 


Le Grande Survey Notes and Journal 

June 27th 

Having, by a variety of observations, ascertained the intersection of 
the 32nd degree of North Latitude with the 102nd of West Longitude 
from London, we this day established our commencement Corner at 
the point of intersection, by erecting a considerable pile of loose rock, 
in the centre of which we placed a stake of hackberry 10 feet long 
marked [Sc €], meaning South East Corner. We made our corner in 
a clean open Prairie, near a fine spring of Free Stone Water and due 
South about 20 miles from the Red River of Texas. The land here is 
fertile and clothed with the finest pasture: a species of Grass called 


by the Mexicans “Grama” — Buffaloes and Antelopes in great abun- 
dance. 


June 28th 

Today we made 16 miles N. over fertile Prairie land and encamped 
at night on the North bank of the Red River of Texas finding our com- 
mencement corner to be 4 miles less distant from this River than we 
yesterday supposed it to be. The bottom of Red River at this place, 
is nearly a mile in width & formed of the richest loam. Timber — 
Cotton wood, black locust, and some Boxwood — Undergrowth— Buck 
eye & Spice wood. Killed 1 Buffaloe & 2 Antelopes. 


June 29th 

This day we made 17 miles N. over good Prairie land, interspersed with 
occasional groves of Oak timber. We today passed two dry creeks or 
rather sandy drains, at present totally dry. Saw large gangs of Buf- 
faloes and wild Horses—Killed of the first, two & encamped at a pond 
of miserably bad Water. 


June 30th 

Made 6 miles N. over bad Prairie [land to the] South Fork of Red 
River. The bottom lands [of this] River are not very good. The water 
course at this place is not more than 45 yds. in breadth and extremely 
red, approaching almost to the consistency of mud,— We here 
found no other timber than Cotton wood. Passed the River and con- 
tinued our course further 7 miles N. & encamped for the night on an 
inconsiderable stream of tolerable water. Killed 3 Buffaloes. 


July 1*t 

Made 4 miles N. over broken and rugged barrens and established the 
N.E. corner of Section 1 & S.E. corner of Section 4; after which made 
10 miles W. over land of the same character as that passed in earlier 
part of the day. Today we saw immense herds of Buffaloes off to the 
N.—Killed 1—Encamped again on the South Fork of Red River. 
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July 24 

We this day made 19 miles W. over high, open, tho’ fertile Prairie 
possessing excellent Pasture, & encamped for the night at a hole of 
Water, that possessed barely a sufficiency for the occasion. This night 
one of our horses died from the Sting of a rattle snake— 


July 3.r4 

Made today 14 miles W. over delightful Prairie. In the afternoon we 
passed an extraordinary large spring of water, and encamped at night 
without either water or wood. Killed 2 deer and abandoned in the 
Prairie one of our horses, that had given out when on the march. 


July 4.th 

Today we ran off 10 miles W. over land similar to that passed yester- 
day, and encamped about 2 o’clock on a beautiful little stream of clear 
water, with rich bottom land and plenty of timber—Course of the 
stream S.E.—We have concluded to remain [the] rest of the day, in 
order to celebrate as best we could, the Anniversary of our National 
Independence. Hunters started forth in every direction, and at supper, 
tho’ we were entirely destitute of the luxuries of civilized life, we 
feasted most sumptuously on, buffaloe, venison, and antelope with wild 
turkey,— 


July 5th 


Having set out early this morning we made 10 miles W. between Sec- 
tions 1 & 2 over extremely broken and rugged Country. During the 


day we Saw large gangs of Buffaloes and some few Antelopes. We 
encamped for the night on a low piece of marshy ground that barely 
afforded a sufficiency of water for our purposes.— 


July 6,tb 

W. between Sections 1 and 2—17 miles—part of the distance, very 
broken; the residue level rich Prairie, occasionally timber’d with Oak 
and Hackberry. In the evening the Hunters brought to Camp one buf- 
faloe. We this night encamped at a spring of free stone water in a 
small grove of timber. 


July 7th 

Made 19 miles W. over much such land as yesterday & encamped for 
the night at a small pool of miserable water. Here we established the 
Corner of Sections 1, 2, 3 & 4. 


July 8.th 

We this morning proceeded South to ascertain the Corner of Sections 
1 & 2 and on the fifth day arrived at the Supposed Corner, which we 
established, and returning on the same line, made 15 miles N. between 
Sections 1 and 2 over Prairie some what broken, tho’ rich & fertile. 
The Hunters Killed 2 Buffaloes. — 
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July 14.th 

This day we remained in Camp for the [purpose] of killing and curing 
meat.— 

July 15. 

We remained in Camp until 9 or 10 o’clock this morning and after- 
wards made 9 miles N. over smooth Praire [sic] without seeing water 
during the day. Encamped without Wood or Water. 

July 16 

We made an early start in order to reach Red River;—at the distance 
of 7 miles we crossed a small stream running N.E., with some timber, 
such as Cotton Wood & Willows. In 12 miles more, we reached the 
bottom of Red River of Texas which is extensive and rich. Timber— 
Oak, Hackberry &c—Undergrowth—Plumb. Cherry and Currant 
Bushes with much Grape Vine. The River is about 50 yds in width 
and at this time about 3 feet in depth. Encamped on the South bank 
for the night. 


July 17. 

This morning early we forded the River and left the large timber at 
the distance of half a mile—We then entered a thicket of Plumb, Hazle 
and Oak bushes, which continued the distance of 2 miles—We then 
pursued our Course N. over rich and rolling Prairie 8 miles to the 
Corner of Sections 1. 2. 3. 4. Encamped at a hole of Water in the 
Prairie. 


July 18. 


Proceeded N. between Sections 3 & 4. 16 miles over level Prairie, 
passing during the day many ponds of bad water. During this days 
march one of our horses took fright and bursted 2 Kegs of powder. 
Encamped at night on a beautiful branch of Red River running S. E. 


July 19. 

Left the creek at an early hour and ran 17 miles over much such land 
as yesterday, and encamped in a small grove of timber without water. 
July 20. 

We this morning at the distance of 4 miles, reached the South fork 
of Red River—This stream at this place is about 45 yds in width and 
about 3 feet deep, with a wide and rich bottom— A variety of large 
and excellent timber.— We this day made 17 miles to the corner of 
Sections 3. 4. 5. & 6 over very good land and encamped on a small 
stream about % a mile distant E. of this corner.— 

July 21 

E. between Sections 4 & 5— At the distance of % a mile crossed a 
small stream running S.E. Made 11 miles E. over land somewhat 
broken, but unusually rich & encamped at a very large spring in a 
grove of timber. This day killed 4 Buffaloes. Game plenty. 
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July 22. 

Made 19 miles E. over same quality of land as that surveyed yesterday 
& encamped on a branch of the So. Fork. Bottom, wide and rich with 
plenty of Timber— Viz. to Cotton Wood. 


July 23. 

Started early and made 17 miles thro’ a country generally, tho’ lightly, 
timber’d, without undergrowth, & encamped on a creek about the size 
of that passed yesterday. Killed 2 Buffaloes. 

July 24 

Reached about 10.0’clock this day a small quantity of Cotton Wood 
on a dry creek. Made 18 miles E. over tolerable land and encamped on 
main Red River. Here we found the River near 100 yds wide. Stream 
bold & muddy, with very wide bottoms, [grass], plentifully timbered 


with Cotton Wood, Hackberry, black locust—Here we encamped— 
Killed 1 Buffaloe. 


July 25 

Made 20 miles E. over a most delightful country, both Prairie and 
timber land. At the distance of 12 miles crossed a stream running So.— 
about 4 yds wide—At a further distance of 4 miles crossed another 
stream about the same size and encamped on another larger at the 
distance of 4 miles more. 


July 26. 
Made 15 miles E.—Character of the country similar to that passed 


yesterday. Killed 2 Buffaloes & 1 Deer. Here we established the E. 
corner of Sections 4 & 5. 


July 27 
We started S. to ascertain the corner of Sections 1 & 4 at which point 
we arrived on 5.t» day after having rested, during this time, 1 day and 
a half to cure meat. In consequence of some of our horses escaping 
from the guard, we were detained until a late hour, and made but 
9 miles. 


Aug.t 1 

North, over a rich and fertile land, generally timber’d, and encamped 
on a small stream running East. 

Aug.t 2 

We today made 15 miles N. to the main branch of Red River—Here 
we found the River from 50 to 60 yds wide, with a large and extensive 
bottom, timber’d with Oak, Hackberry &c—undergrowth, Plumb bushes 
& grape vines. One of the Hunters Killed a white bear of a large size. 
Augt 3 

Today we made 17 miles N. over a gently rolling Prairie of a good 
quality, with fine Pasturage Large [gangs] of Buffaloes seen to the 
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W. during the day. At the distance of 8 miles we crossed a Stream of 
fine water from 8 to 10 yds wide, running S.E.—We encamp’d at a 
Pool of Water in the Prairie. 


Aug.t 4 

Today we made 9 miles North to the corner of Sections 4 and 5 and 
passed over land of an unusually good quality— We saw immense 
herds of Buffaloe during the day. 


Aug.t 5 

North, along the E. side of section 5. Today we made 17 miles N. over 
land of a good quality, generally lightly timber’d. We encamped on a 
branch of the false Washita at the distance of 2 miles from the corner 
of Sections 4 & 5. We passed the false Washita, a deep and bold 
stream, with a good bottom, timber’d with Oak &c. 


Augt 6 

North, along the E. side of Section 5—Today we made 18 miles over 
level & rich Prairie,—We encamped without water—No sign of Timber. 
during the day we pass’d some pools of miserable Water, much used 
by Buffaloes. 


Augt 7 

North, along the E. side of Section 5. We today made 15 miles to the 
corner of Sections 5 & 8, & encamped on a stream of fine water run- 
ning E.—The land that we passed today, was generally Prairie of a 
good quality. Killed 2 Buffaloes this day— 


Aug.t 8 

West between Sections 5 & 8. Today we made 15 miles—Land of good 
quality, generally creek bottom. We encamped on a creek of fine Water 
running E. Here we found Game in great abun- abundance [sic]. One 
of the hunters killed a White Bear of a large size & 2 Buffaloes. 


Augt 9. 

West, between Sections 5 & 8. We made today 20 miles over land of a 
good quality but broken—Well timber’d with Oak, Hackberry &c. 
Encamped on a small Branch running So. Game very plentiful— 


Aug 10 

West, between Sections 5 & 8 — We today made 18 miles over a broken 
Country, land generally good—Passed during the day some small 
streams running So. Encamped on a small stream about 5 or 6 [yds] 
wide, running So—Today 5 Buffaloes were killed. 


Augt 11. 

West, 21 miles between Sections 5 & 8—At the distance of 5 miles we 
entered a beautiful Prairie gently rolling and of a very superior quality 
of Soil. Here Buffaloes exist in almost incredible numbers. We en- 
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camped at a large lake or pond of Water—during the night one of our 
horses died. 


Augt 12. 

West 17 miles over much such land as that passed yesterday. Encamped 
on a creek 8 or 10 yds across, a rich bottom with some brushwood on 
it; its course was S.E. 


Augt 13. 


Augt 14. 

West 9 miles to the corner of Sections 5. 6. 7. &, 8. The land we passed 
today was generally Prairie. Game plentiful here. Encamped at a small 
creek near the corner. This day we fell in with a party of Kiowa 
Indians, who informed us they were on their way to Santa Fé for the 
purpose of treating with the Government— We sent a copy of our 
journal up to this date. 


Augt 15 
South, between Sections 5 & 6 to the Corner of Sect*. 3, 4, 5, 6, — We 
reached it on the 3."4 day without difficulty. 


Aug.t 19 

North between Sect*. 5 and 6. At the distance of 3 miles we crossed a 
small creek running S.E. & again at the distance of 15 miles we 
crossed another of a larger size running S.E.—Made 25 miles this day 
and encamped on a Prairie without Wood or Water. 


Augt 20 

This day, as we were about to leave Camp, we met with a Comanche 
Indian, who informed us they were encamped on a small Creek a little 
to the north. We proceeded N. about the distance of 2 miles, when we 
met with a large party, who appeared to be quite friendly. We immedi- 
ately commenced trading with them and purchased 191 excellent Bea- 
ver’s Skins— We could have made more purchases, but thought it 
advisable to retain some of our goods for other Indians with whom we 
might fall in. The Chief of this party was called Cordéro—We also pur- 
chased 5 Horses that we much needed. 


Augt 21 

North, between Sections 5 and 6. Made 17 miles over broken land, 
thinly timberd with Cedar and Pine. Encamped on a small ravine mak- 
ing from the mountains. Killed 2 mountain Deer this day. 


Augt 22 

North along Sections 5 and 6. Made today 18 miles to the Corner of 
Sections 5, 6, 7, 8 where we encamped for the night— No game killed 
this day. The ground we passed over broken and poor. 
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Aug 23 

North between Sections 7 and 8— At the distance of % a mile we 
crossed a small creek running N.E. & at 6 miles we crossed another, 
but of larger size and running S E. The land we passed today was 
broken and thin soil. Made 16 miles and encamped by the side of a deep 
ravine with a small quantity of bad water in it. 


Aug 24 

North between Sections 7 & 8. Today made 15 miles over much such 
land as yesterday, and encamped on the S. Fork of the Canadian River 
—It is a deep and bold stream, with a wide bottom of good land. 
Timber—Hackberry, Cotton W. &c. Undergrowth—Plumb Bushes & 
grape Vines. Here we gather’d some Plumbs of a large size and deli- 
cious flavor. 


Aug 25 

North between Sections 7 and 8. Made 19 miles this day over uneven 
ground & thin soil to the Corner of Sections 7 & 9. Encamped at corner 
of said sections, on a Small Creek running E. No Game killed today. 


Augt 26 

East, between Sections 8 & 9 to the Corner of same; On the 5 day 
arrived at supposed corner—On the 28. one of the men was bitten by 
a rattle snake, but fortunately relief was found instantly. 


Augt 30 

South, along the E. side of Section 8 to the Corner of Sections 5 and 8. 
On the 1.st Sept.t we killed 2 Buffaloes and in the Evening abandoned 
one of our horses owing to fatigue. 


Sep." 1 

North, along the E. side of Section 8. Today we made 23 miles over a 
rich tract of Country, partly timber’d with Hackberry Oak &c. Here 
we found game in great abundance, and encamped on the Canadian for 
the night. It is a large and bold stream 50 or 60 yds wide, with a rich 
and extensive bottom, well timber’d with Hackberry Oak &c. Under- 
growth. 


Sep." 2 

North, along the East side of Section 8. Made 27 miles to the corner 
of Sections 8 & 9. The ground we pass’d today is very generally Prairie 
of a good quality. Encamped near a piece of low Marshy land, which 
afforded a sufficient quantity of water for the night. One Buffaloe 
killed today. 


Sep." 3 

West between Sections 8 and 9. Made this day 17 miles over level rich 
Prairie and encamped without water on a prairie. Our horses are very 
much fatigued. The Hunters killed 2 Buffaloes. 
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Sep 4 

West between Sections 8 & 9. At the distance of 6 miles we crossed a 
branch of the Canadian running S.E. (with a bottom of good land,) 
from 50 to 100 yds wide. The land we pass’d over today was generally 
prairie of a good quality. Made 23 miles and encamped on a small 
stream running S.E. 


Sep’ 5 

West, between Sections 8 and 9 over a prairie Country of good quality. 
Encamped at night on the dry Fork. This is a stream with but little 
water and deep and rugged banks. 


Sep’ 6 

West. Today we made 26 miles over a very [rich] level prairie— 
Encamped at [night] near a large spring in the prairie. Game in great 
abundance—5 Buffaloes killed this day. 


Sep' 7 

West, between Sections 8 and 9. Made 16 miles to the Corner of Sec- 
tions 7, 8, 9, and 10, where we encamped for the night. Land such as 
yesterday. 


Sep’ 8 
North, between Sections 9 and 10.—Made 16 miles through an uneven 
prairie of thin Soil. Encamped without water—Game scarce— 


Sep." 9 

North, between Sections 9 and 10. Made 12 miles over a prairie; at the 
distance of 5 miles crossed the dry Fork and encamped at a small hole 
of water in the prairie. 


Sep." 10 

North between Sections 9 & 10. This day made 20 miles over a level 
plain of tolerable land. On this night 5 of our party deserted. Viz, 
Kemble, Bois, Casebolt, Boring, & Ryan, taking with them all our 
horses excepting 4. This measure was adopted, no doubt to prevent 
pursuit. We have suffered much from the want of food. Encamped this 
night in an extensive prairie without water. 


Sep' 11. 

We this morning for the want of water and horses were unable to 
lift our packs, or remain to cash them; therefore we scatter’d all our 
purchases, as well as the residue of our goods over the prairie, pro- 
ceeding North to the corner of Sections 7, 8, 9, 10. We establish’d the 
corner to the said Sections on the Bank of a ravine. Thence East 
between Sections 9 & 12 over a level plain 22 miles and encamped at a 
large Spring in the prairie. 
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Sep." 12 

East, between Sections 9 & 12. Made 23 miles over level prairie of a 
good quality, and encamped on a small Branch of fine water running 
N.E. Here one of the hunters killed 2 Buffaloes. 


Sep’ 13. 

East, between Sections 9 & 12. Today made 21 miles and encamped in 
the prairie at a small pond of water, which had been much used by 
Buffaloes. The prairie is level and of a good quality. 


Sep’ 14 

East, between Sections 9 and 12—Made 14 miles over such land as 
yesterday — During the day saw large groves of Timber to the North. 
Encamped for the night on a stream of clear water with little or no 
timber. 2 Buffaloes killed today. Large gangs of wild horses & Buffaloes 
passed us during the day. 

Sep." 15 

East between Sections 9 & 12. This day made 20 miles to the corner of 
Sections 9 & 12, where we encamped on a small trace running N.E. 
During the day we saw immense herds of Buffaloes and some deer 
Land—Prairie and of good quality— 


Sep’ 16 

North, along the East boundary of Section 12 at three miles we crossed 

a small Branch, running N.E. and 4 miles further crossed the N. Fork 

of the Canadian—Here it is a large and bold stream from 50 to 60 yds 

wide, with a large and extensive bottom, well timber’d with Oak, Hack- 

berry &c. Undergrowth— Plumb Bushes & Grape Vines. The country 

we pass’d over today was of a good quality, generally timber’d—-Game 

plentiful. We made 20 miles.— 

Sep" 17 

North, along the East side of Section 12. This day made 25 miles to 

the supposed corner of Section [12] and the NorthEastern boundary 

of the grant. Encamped on a small Creek, running S.E. 

Sep.' 18 

We proceeded N. to ascertain the true distance to the Arkansas River. 
- Here we found it to be 55 miles N. of the supposed Corner. The 

River here is upwards of % a mile wide, with a very large bottom and 

well timbered with Oak, Hackberry, and Elm. Undergrowth, Grape 

Vines &c. On 19th some of the Hunters killed a Buffaloe — 


Sep’ 22. 


We returned to the N.E. corner of the Grant and established it perma- 
nently about % a mile north of the temporary corner formerly estab- 
lished. On the 21.*t we saw a large party of Indians to the W. The 
country between this corner and the Arkansas River is generally good. 
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On the 24,** our horses strayed, or were driven by Indians, and were 
gone 2 days. 


Sep 27 

West, along the N. Boundary of Section 12. This line we ran on a 
supposed parallel line with the Arkansas River, Say West 10 degrees 
North. We this day made 20 miles over land of a superior quality— 
part of the way well timber’d. Encamped on a small creek running S.E. 
About midnight we were attacked by a party of Snake Indians— All 
prepared for battle and made a most manful resistance. The action 
lasted but a few minutes, when the enemy fled, leaving on the ground 
nine of their party dead. We have to regret the loss of 3 men killed and 
one slightly wounded. The men killed are, Crummin, Weathers & Jouy 
— Thompson slightly wounded. 


Sep." 28 

We were occupied this day in burying our deceased friends, which we 
did with as much decency as our situation would admit of. Encamped 
on the field of action at night. 


Sept 29 

West 10 degrees North, along the North side of Section 12. This day 
made 24 miles, over good land and well situated, mostly prairie. 
Encamped on a small stream of fine water, running S.E. Today some 
of the hunters killed 4 Buffaloes and 1 Deer. 


Sepr 30 

West 10 degrees North, along the North side of Section 12. Made 26 
miles over a level and rich prairie. During the day passed some pools 
of stagnant water, but encamped at night without it, after running 
until a late hour. 2 Buffaloes killed this day. 


Oct™ 1 

West 10 degrees North along the North side of Section 12. Today 
made 21 miles— At 4 miles distance we crossed a creek 10 or 15 yds 
across, running S.E. with a good bottom of land, timber’d with Oak, 
Hackberry, & Cotton Wood—aAt the distance of 4 miles more we crossed 
the same Creek running N.E. The land that we passed over today was 
generally good. Encamped on a branch running N.E. 


Octt 2 

West 10 degrees North, along the N. boundary of Section 12. Today 
made 9 miles and established the Corner to Sections 11 & 12. Land very 
generally good, a large majority of it timbered with Elm, Oak & 
Hackberry. 


Oct. 3 
W. 10 degrees N. along the North boundary of Section 11. At the dis- 
tance of 12 miles crossed a branch running N.E. This day made 20 
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miles over good and well timber’d land. Encamped on a small branch 
running N.E. Killed 2 Buffaloes, 3 Deer. 


Oct. 4 

West 10 degrees North along the N. boundary of Section 11. Made 22 
miles and encamped on a small branch running N.E. The land today 
was similar to that passed yesterday—Killed 1 Antelope & 1 Deer. 


Oct." 5 

W. 10 degrees N. along the N. boundary of Section 11. Made 21 miles 
and encamped on a creek running N.E. The land now, as we approach 
the mountain, extremely broken. 


Oct’ 6 

W. 10 degrees N. on N. boundary of Section 11. Made 16 miles over 
very broken & rugged land, thickly timber’d with Pine and Cedar to 
the base of the mountain & extreme head of a small creek running N.E. 
This night there fell a Snow 8 inches deep. 

Oct" 7 

This day we devoted to a partial examination of the mountain. Found 
difficulty in continuing our Survey farther W.—; such as to induce 
us to abandon the attempt. The men here found some Ore, which from 
its appearance we thought worthy of saving for examination hereafter. 
In consequence of the lateness of the Season & our total inability to 
finish the whole of our Survey before Winter, I thought it best to pur- 
sue the most Speedy plan for arriving in front of Sierra Obscura, in 
order to give it that examination required in my letter of instructions. 


Oct 8 
Commenced retracing our Steps to the N. corner of Sections 11 & 12 
at which point we arrived on the 4'" day in the Evens. 


Oct? 13 

S. between Sections 11 and 12. Made 26 miles over very level and rich 
prairie, to the Moro River—This river is very abundant and deep tho’ 
not wide, and certainly runs thro’ the best Country contained in the 
Grant. The timber is in plentiful abundance & the bottom of the River, 
tho’ nearly 3 miles in width, uniformly very rich. Killed 4 Buffaloes 
and encamped on the River for the night. 


Oct? 14 

S. between Sections 11 & 12— Made 20 miles over delightful prairie 
occasionally studded with groves of timber, to the bank of a small 
river, where we remained for the night. 

Oct? 15 

S. between Sections 11 & 12 — 7 miles to the corner of Sections 9, 10, 
11, & 12; thence West 6 miles to the same creek we encamped on last 
night— The whole of this day’s march was over good land and broken. 
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Oct? 16 
W. between Sections 10 & 11.— 25 miles over very broken Country, 
and encamped on the extreme head of the Dry Fork. Killed 2 Buffaloes 
& 1 Elk. 


Oct? 17 

W. between Sections 10 & 11— 21 miles to the base of the mountain, 
where we arrived extremely late in consequence of the uneveness [sic] 
of the land. 


Oct' 18 
tetraced our steps along our last course to the corner of Sections 9. 
10. 11 & 12 where we arrived the third day, early in the Afternoon. 


Oct 21 

S. between Sections 9 & 10 to the corner of Sections 7, 8, 9, 10, where 
we arrived the 24 day and encamped on a small creek immediately in 
a corner—running E. 


Oct.? 23 

W. between Sections 7. 10—Made 11 miles over very broken sterile 
land to the base of Sierra Obscura. Here we remained until the 25» 
of the month, to give such examination of this mountain, as the Snow 
would permit. The character of this mountain appears to be extremely 
Sterile, being composed, where it was observable, of Black Rock and 


Sand. It affords but little timber, and that of a stunted growth- 
Within about 4 miles of where we struck this mountain, we found the 
remains of 5 old Furnaces. This mountain is entirely separated from 
the principal one and only connected to the Sierra del Sacramento by 
a low Chain—It is much higher than any of its neighbours. 


Oct® 25 

Believing that any further examination of Sierra Obscura, at this Sea- 
son and under present circumstances, would be fruitless, we returned 
this day to the Corner of Sections 7, 8, 9, 10, and encamped on the 
same spot where we encamped on the 22"4 


Oct? 26 
S. between 7, 8 to the corner of 5. 6. 7. 8 where we arrived on the 
third day. 


Oct 29 

W. between 6, 7.— 15 miles over broken land to the Base of Sierra 
Obscura—Here we arrived sufficiently early to have time to observe, 
that the mountain here was of pretty much the same character, as 
where we last touched it, with the exception, that it was materially 
lower. Killed 3 Deer 1 Elk. 
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Oct 30 | 
This morning, the men having bechme extremely impatient, in conse- 
quence of the lateness and rigour of the Season, made a formal demand 
of me of their pay & refused positively to serve any longer unless 
their demands were discharg’d. I knew it was fruitless to oppose any 
objection whatever to their determination and consequently determined 
on going to Santa Fé to report progress. 

Signed 

Alex. Le Grand 

(Rubric) 





Book Reviews 


Florentine Codex. General History of the Things of New 
Spain. By Fray Bernardino de Sahagtn. Books 3 and 7. 
Translated from the Aztec into English, with notes and 
illustrations by Arthur J. O. Anderson and Charles E. 
Dibble. Santa Fe, New Mexico: The School of American 
Research and The University of Utah, 1952 and 1953 
(Monographs of The School of American Research, 
No. 14, pts. 4 and 8. 


It is easy to imagine many occasions when some serious 
scholar or writer, not a specialist in the field and not equipped 
to read Spanish, might want reliable information on ancient 
Mexico. Until recently such a person would have been re- 
stricted to second-hand information in English, and while 
much of that is of sound quality, the appearance in English 
of a truly trustworthy translation of our greatest first-hand 
source is an event. 

We already have Bishop Landa’s'! work in Tozzer’s won- 
derfully annotated version, and Bernal Diaz? is available, 
although abridged, in the Maudslay version. But Sahagun 
remains the most important of all, the source of much which 
has been long mistakenly considered as source materials. 
Fray Sahaguin wrote parallel columns of Spanish and 
Nahuatl, but his columns were only physically parallel, often 
summarizing or amplifying each other rather than simply 
duplicating in translation. Therefore, even a knowledge of 
Spanish has only enabled the researcher to read half of Saha- 
gun in the original, leaving him with someone’s Spanish ver- 
sion of Sahagtin’s Nahuatl for the rest. 

There is much reason to believe that the Anderson and 
Dibble translation to English of Sahagun’s Nahuatl is the 
most scrupulous yet made into any language, and therefore 


1. Tozzer, Alfred M. Landa’s Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Papers of the Peabody Museum, Vol. XVIII, 1941. 
2. Bernal Diaz del Castillo, The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, translated 


and abridged by A. P. Maudslay. Mexico, D. F.: The Mexico Press, 1928. 
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our Spanish-speaking friends will now have good reason to 
refer to an English source of Mexican history. 

Four of the planned thirteen volumes are now available, 
and a fifth is in press; we are dealing here with the two most 
recent releases. Sahagun divided the History of the Things 
of New Spain into twelve books, and the plan is to publish 
them one by one in separate volumes, to be followed at the 
end by Volume One, containing introductory material, index 
and so on. Sahagtn’s order is not being followed, however, 
and we therefore have, in the order of appearance, his Book 
One, The Gods; Book Two, The Ceremonies; Book Three, 
The Origin of the Gods; and Book Seven, The Sun, Moon 
and Stars, and The Binding of the Years. The volume in 
press is Book Eight, dealing with kings and nobles, social 
structure and machinery, and the life of the upper classes. 

There really is little for a reviewer to say of such a work 
of loving and unhurried scholarship as this one. Here we 
have parallel columns of English and Nahuatl, giving (pre- 
sumably in their own words) a world of information about 
Aztec custom and tradition garnered from Aztec informants 
and in part from Fray Bernardino’s own observations. Occa- 
sional questions do come to mind in the reading, though, and 
it may be worthwhile to give some examples. 

In Volume Four (Book Three of Sahagtin), on page 5 
there is a note questioning Seler’s rendering of chicalotl as 
the common Mexican prickly poppy, a white-flowered plant 
resembling a thistle in many ways. Since the plant is com- 
monly called chicalote in much of Mexico to this day, and 
we know the derivation of many similar words (tomatl, 
tomate, tomato; petlatl, petate, rush mat; tilmatl, tilma, 
blanket; tecolotl, tecolote, owl; tsapotl, zapote, sapote; etc), 
Seler seems to have been on safe ground. 

On page 33, the Nahuatl coahapan is rendered in English 
as Coaapan. In old Spanish spellings of Nahuatl, the letter 
h is used in this way to indicate a glottal stop, and the trans- 
lators are probably correct in assuming that many or most 
English speakers will pronounce the aa as a’a; but their in- 
tention is not entirely clear. 
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Again, on page 47, tzivactli (tsiwaktli in modern orthog- 
raphy) is rendered as maguey, with another note referring 
to Seler’s different choice of cactus to go with the name. But 
no mention is made of the Nahuatl mayawel, from which the 
Spanish-Mexican name maguey for the familiar plant source 
of pulque is clearly derived. 

These are quibbles, and as such are an accurate indica- 
tion of the quality of the work done by Anderson and Dibble; 
if the reviewer can find no more than this to complain of, he 
probably should not complain at all. 

Volume Eight (Sahagtin’s Book Seven) illustrates on 
page 12 the commendable care of the translators’ work: 
where Sahagun used “doors and windows” as his Spanish 
rendering of a certain Nahuatl phrase, Anderson and Dibble 
have resorted to the perhaps awkward but more precise 
“outlets and openings of houses.” Sahagin was making the 
error of equating Aztec architecture with European, but the 
present translators, realizing that Aztec “doors” and “win- 
dows” were not necessarily equivalent as ideas to European 
ones, have made an effort to avoid bringing a false picture 
to the reader’s mind. 

In his Book Seven, Sahagun included detailed directions 
as to how his work should be presented. Here the translators 
have presented not two but four parallel columns in an ap- 
pendix, giving Sahagtn’s Spanish text; an English version 
of it; Sahagun’s Nahuatl version; and, in Spanish, his de- 
tailed notes explaining, word by word, the Nahuatl text. 

After going to an enormous amount of trouble to spare 
the English-speaking scholar the necessity of learning Span- 
ish in order to read Sahagin, it would have been a trifling 
further step to have put the many quotations included as 
footnotes from German and French sources also into Eng- 
lish. There is a tendency for the younger Americanists to be 
more interested in American native languages than in Euro- 
pean ones other than Spanish and English, and to turn to the 
Orient more than to Europe for further study. 

Nahuatl is, unlike many American Indian languages, 
delightfully simple phonetically, and logical and regular in 
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general. Therefore, while the desire of Anderson and Dibble 
to preserve Sahagtin’s Nahuatl text accurately down to the 
last pen-stroke is entirely understandable, it really pains one 
to see a basically simple language presented in his barbarous 
16th-century Spanish orthography, which was utterly inade- 
quate to deal with the sounds uttered by his Aztec inform- 
ants. English orthography does it effortlessly, and one may 
be permitted to hope that when the introductory volume is 
published, it will include a full explanation of Nahuatl pho- 
netics and an unravelling of the old Spanish spellings. Span- 
ish orthography certainly renders Spanish speech better 
than English orthography does English speech, but the at- 
tempt to spell Nahuatl with Spanish orthography is disas- 
trous—difficult reading even for a person who has some 
familiarity with modern spoken Nahuatl. 

Mexico, D. F., Mexico JOHN PADDOCK 
Calle Tinala 223 


Most Reverend Anthony J. Schuler, S.J., D.D. First Bishop 
of El Paso. And Some Catholic Activities in the Diocese 
Between 1915-1942. By Sister M. Lilliana Owen, 8.L., 


Ph.D. El] Paso, Texas: Revista Catolica Press, 1953. Pp. 
xxili, 584 (Jesuit Studies—Southwest, No. 3 


Almost a quarter of a century ago, it was the present 
reviewer’s experience to meet Bishop Schuler, Jesuit Bishop 
of El Paso, at Sacred Heart Novitiate, Los Gatos, California. 
Those of us then new in the Society of Jesus took an espe- 
cially long look, for we already knew that few were—and 
are—the Bishops in the Jesuit Order. I can still recall his 
nice geniality and sturdy sense of humor and we were 
pleased with the visit to us of the Shepherd of El Paso. 
Now there comes to my desk the life of Anthony Joseph 
Schuler, S.J., D.D. (1868-1944) who served as Bishop of FE] 
Paso from 1915-1942. The author is Sister Mary Lilliana 
Owens who has collaborated within the last few years with 
other Southwest Catholic scholars to produce a series of 
three volumes called “Jesuit Studies—Southwest.” Already 
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published are “Jesuit Beginnings in New Mexico, 1867-1882” 
and “Reverend Carlos M. Pinto, S.J., Apostle of El Paso.” 

No one will ever say that Sister Mary Lilliana has for- 
gotten the apparatus of the foreword, etc. in this book! In 
fact, she gives the reader much more than most—for, in 
addition to the foreword, there is an author’s preface, an- 
other preface, an introduction and an acknowledgment! 
Thus prepared, the reader reads on—and on, for the book 
is a detailed and fairly lengthy one. Yet it is well that the 
author protests that the “present study does not pretend to 
cover completely the period under study, much less to evalu- 
ate with any historical finality the person of Bishop A. J. 
Schuler, S.J. . . . it is rather an appreciation of the good 
accomplished by Bishop Schuler during his incumbency.” 
It is, therefore, intended as a contribution to the general 
Catholic Church history of the Southwest. It should be 
judged, therefore, as a source book in a field which needs 
exploitation and, judged as such, Sister Mary Lilliana Owens 
has wrought a good work. All who wish to delve into the 
Catholic history of the period and places she covers will, and 
this necessarily, meet this author and this work. 

It is my impression that Sister Mary Lilliana is a better 
researcher than a writer and, since this is avowedly a source 
book, the author should not be unduly alarmed at the per- 
fectly honest observation. There are certain irritating fea- 
tures in the style adopted, chief among which I found the 
constant repetition of “Bishop A. J. Schuler, S.J.,” which, 
conservatively, must appear several hundred times in her 
pages. Would it not have been much smoother to have varied 
the bishop’s mention by use of the customary synonyms 
—i.e. “the prelate’”—the “‘Ordinary of El Paso,” etc.? But 
no doubt is left in the reader’s mind as to whom is being 
discussed in the pages! An idiosyncrasy—but it would be 
neither kind or just to conclude from this one facet of the 
book that the author has not done her work well. A labor 
of love does not result in notably critical or definitive his- 
tory—but such was not Sister Mary Lilliana’s intent. What 
she has done she has done well and her work is what she 
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hoped it would be—a contribution of worth to the story she 
has chosen to tell. 

JOHN BERNARD MCGLOIN, S.J. 
University of San Francisco 


Antoine Robidoux, 1794-1860: A Biography of a Western 
Venturer. By William Swilling Wallace. Los Angeles: 
Glen Dawson, 1953. Pp. xii, 59. $5.00 (Early California 
Travel Series, vol. XIV). 


Antoine Robidoux is an example of one of the important 
smaller figures that played so significant a part in the de- 
velopment of the Far American West. He is also an example 
of the persistence of the French influence in the same region. 
Perhaps if much more were known about Antoine and his 
work, and other adventurers of his kind, the history of the 
Far West would lay less stress on the sensational achieve- 
ments of numerous, romantic, “over advertised” contempo- 
raries of mixed fact and fancy. 

Antoine, if not a major figure, nevertheless played a 
highly constructive part in the development of the Inter- 
montane Corridor, and deserves great credit for his achieve- 
ments. He was one of the first penetrators of the entire 
Corridor. Also, he was the first adventurer “to remain long 
enough in a large section of the Corridor to establish him- 
self . . . This distinction came about through his establish- 
ment of a small fort on the banks of the Gunnison River, 
a short distance below the mouth of the Uncompahgre River, 
in what is now Western Colorado.” This introduction of 
Indo-European civilization was “extended to a second fort 
which he constructed near the forks of the Uinta River and 
White Rocks Creek, in northeastern Utah.” 

These initial activities of about 1830 settled into a suc- 
cessful Indian trading business which continued until 1844, 
when Antoine discontinued all his intermontane activities, 
following the destruction of Fort Uintah by the powerful 
Utes. Influenced, no doubt, by the hazardous and transitory 
nature of his operations in the Corridor, Antoine returned 
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to St. Joseph, Missouri, a town recently founded by a 
brother, Joseph Robidoux III. 

The Mexican War called Antoine in 1846, despite his 
fifty-two years of age, in the capacity of an interpreter for 
Colonel Stephen W. Kearny. This experience reached a cli- 
max at the battle of San Pasqual, where Antoine was griev- 
ously wounded. His severance from the interpreter’s post 
in 1847 was followed by a swift onslaught of old age, 
although his perseverance in the quest of a military pension 
was perhaps a strong indication of the firmness of purpose 
which must have been an outstanding trait of his character. 
He was almost sixty-six years of age when he died an invalid 
on August 29, 1860. 

In this excellent little book Mr. Wallace produces ample 
evidence to show that the Robidoux family was a positive 
and dynamic force throughout the history of the early Far 
West, and that Antoine’s claim to distinction lies in his 
contribution as a primary factor in the opening and develop- 
ment of the Intermontane Corridor. The book maintains a 
high level of interest and is well written. Moreover, the 
student will be gratified by the ten pages of copious and 
illuminating notes that follow the narrative. The format is 
delightful. 

R. H. OGLE 
Phoenix High Schools and Phoenix College 


Franco-Spanish Rivalry in North America. By Henry Fol- 
mer. Glendale, Calif.: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
Pp. 346. $10.00. 


A number of studies have been made during the past 
three decades on the rivalry of Spain and France in North 
America, but Henry Folmer, in this work, has compassed 
the noteworthy pioneering achievement of being the first to 
provide a continuous summary-synthesis of this rivalry. 

Covering the period, principally, from 1524 to 1763, Dr. 
Folmer proceeds from the premise that both Spain and 
France pursued consistent policies which originated during 
the earliest stages of their overseas competition. Basically, 
then, the source of these policies would be found in Spain’s 
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adamant assertions of exclusive title to all territories lying 
west of the Papal line of demarcation, occupied or unoccu- 
pied, and France’s equally insistent denial of the validity of 
that Papal assignment, to which the House of Bourbon had 
not been a party. France demanded to see Adam's will divid- 
ing the world, and avowed her right to those lands which she 
discovered or occupied, which had not been previously effec- 
tively occupied by Spain; and to freedom of the seas for her 
vessels. 

Although Franco-Spanish diplomacy and statesmanship 
failed to resolve their conflicting claims, and thus left North 
America in a perpetual state of conflict, the differences and 
difficulties “beyond the line” became largely separated from 
official relations in Europe between the French and Spanish 
monarchs. During the period, however, the vast wealth of 
the Spanish Empire in the New World, and particularly the 
rich mines of Mexico, attracted the fancies of French expan- 
sionists, especially Louis XIV, and plans were actually 
formulated to conquer the mines of New Spain. La Salle’s 
discovery, plus other information, made the French conquest 
of parts of Spanish North America feasible, and there is 
reason to believe that French occupation of Gulf spots might 
also be partially explained in the light of their acquisition 
of bases from which an attack on Mexico might be launched. 

Albeit these French plans, combined with Spain’s peren- 
nial suspicions of her Gallic neighbor, kept Spanish fears on 
edge, it appears to the reviewer that the most important 
facets of the Franco-Spanish rivalry are to be found in the 
activities of the French in North America in the 18th cen- 
tury: their expansion into unoccupied areas, and the subse- 
quent narrowing of the northern frontiers of New Spain; 
their expanding trade with the Indians, which eventually led 
them to the Plains Indians; their explorations of the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries, and the frontier conflicts in Texas 
and Florida—and the Spanish reactions to such French 
advances. It is in this field that Dr. Folmer has made his 
earlier contributions and scholarly studies, and _ yet, 
strangely, only a very small portion of Franco-Spanish Ri- 
valry in North America has been devoted to this important 
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struggle. It is true enough that the number of scholarly 
studies in this field are limited, but this reviewer is frankly 
disappointed in Dr. Folmer’s not doing a more thorough job 
in this field, with which he is so familiar (especially the 
last chapter). 

The reviewer also feels that far too much importance, 
and space, has been devoted to the earlier positions of France 
and Spain (for instance, La Salle is not discussed until page 
134). While in joining the threads of Paris-Madrid diplo- 
macy on the one hand, and the story of the actual coloniza- 
tion activities on the other, Dr. Folmer has woven a complete 
tapestry of the period for the first time (which is this work’s 
important contribution), this reviewer feels that a much 
more balanced picture would have been formed had Folmer 
devoted a great deal less space to the period before La Salle 
(in which he has added little that is new), and had given a 
great deal more space to the colonial activities and rivalries 
from La Salle’s time on. In reality, the 18th century is not 
extensively discussed until Folmer’s dealing with the ‘‘Race 
for Pensacola,” this on p. 189. Real colonial rivalry begins 
with Iberville and the French occupation of the Mississippi 


Valley, but this is past p. 200, in a volume of some 310 pages 
of text. 


Franco-Spanish Rivalry in North America is a well 
printed book and rightly is included in the A. H. Clark 
Company’s “Spain in the West” series. Folmer writes clearly 
and has co-ordinated events into a whole story rather well. 
He shows his familiarity with the printed literature on his 
field. His archival references and bibliography is in the main 
limited to transcripts in the Library of Congress, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and a few other repositories in the United 
States. A number of archival references noted in the foot- 
notes have been printed and/or quoted in printed works 
listed in his bibliography. The reviewer noted the omission 
in the bibliography of Hackett’s notable contribution to 
Spanish Policy regarding French encroachments which ap- 
peared in New Spain and the West. Several dissertations at 
the University of Texas would have bolstered his story of 
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rivalry in the Texas area. The greatest fault which the re- 
viewer has found, however, is faulty accenting of Spanish 
names and terms. 

Folmer’s volume would have been much enhanced in its 
use and value to readers and students had he included some 
maps. The only map and illustration included in the volume 
is Delisle’s well-known and many times published map of 
1718, but it is too small to be of much value to the reader. 
This is partly compensated by the inclusion of a good index. 

Despite many minor things with which this reviewer 
might quibble with Folmer, the learned doctor has pioneered 
a new field in a well done piece of work. 


A. P. NASATIR 
San Diego State College 


Lost Mines of Death Valley. By Harold O. Weight. Twenty- 
nine Palms, California: The Calico Press, 1953. Pp. 72. 
$1.50. (Southwest Panorama, No. 2) 


Death Valley is a legendary place in the annals of the 
Southwest. Hunting lost mines is an old western practice. 
Both legends and huntings are brought together in this 


paper-bound Lost Mines of Death Valley. 

Some of the stories have been told before, others are less 
well-known. In either case, the author has worked diligently 
to make them as complete and authentic as possible. Reading 
interest is heightened by an excellent map drawn by Norton 
Allen. Several photographs present pioneers of Death Val- 
ley, ghost mining towns and the rugged grandeur of the 
country. 

A closing chapter includes excellent advice to those who 
would seek lost mines, advice on what not to do! It is good 
even for those travelers who just want to tour the Valley. 
If you feel the urge to adventure, just remember that “year 
after year men die needlessly on the deserts. Lost mine 
hunting can be an exciting and entertaining pastime. But 
it can turn with shocking suddenness into absolute and 
irredeemable tragedy.” If this closing statement sounds too 
alarming, enjoy a vicarious thrill by reading the book. 

F. D. R. 
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